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Journalists 
who  moonllghl 
for  the  govt. 

(Soe  page  9) 

N.T.  Times 
broadens  op-ed 
page  tociis 
(See  page  12) 

Hewspapers 
and  the 

Fairness  Doctrine 
(See  page  14) 


Newspapers 
on  the  move 

A  dailv  desire  to 
better  serv  e  their  -• 
readers  prompted 
Gannett  news  staffs  to 
refine  and  improve 
their  newspapers 
during.  1988.  Three 
newspapers  were 
selected  as  Gahnett's 
Most  Improved 
Newspapers.  The 
Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  the  Courier- 
Post  at  Cherrv  Hill, 
N.J..  and  The  Daily 
Journal  at  Vineland. 
N.J..  are  toda\ 
stronger  newspap)ers, 
with  better  reporting 
and  better  editing  that 
benefit  readers  dailv. 
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ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 


Herald  Examiner 


The  Way  We  Cover  LA., 
The  City  Limits  Are  Endless. 


ON  THE  STREETS; 


FROM  THE  STADIUM: 


UP  NORTH: 


Gang-related  violence  claimed  a  record  452  lives 
in  L.A.  County  in  1988.  Traditional  g^ng  turf 
expanded  —  even  spread!^  out  of  state.  In  a  six- 
part  editorial  page  series,  we  detailed  how  gangs 
operate,  what  tli^y  cost  in  money  and  fear,  why 
crackdowns  haven’t  woriced,  and  what  should  be 
done  to  take  back  the  streets. 

It  was  Dodger  rapture.  The  home  team  won  the 
playoffs  and  the  World  Series.  Our  own  tesun  of 
sports  writers  and  columnists  traveled  witii  tiKm 
all  the  way  to  destiny,  reaffirming  our  Sports 
section’s  position  as  No.  1  with  tM  fans. 

TV  critic  David  Gritten  traveled  north  to 
Vancmiver  for  a  hard-hitting  series  on  how  TV 
{H-oductions  are  being  lured  to  Canada  witii 
IHomises  of  cheaper,  easier  working  condi¬ 
tions  —  promises,  he  discovered,  that  turn  out  to 
be  hss  than  true. 

What  does  Los  Angeles  know  about  its  new 
investoiait  partner,  modem  Japan?  In  his  three- 
part  ‘Tost  Card  from  Japrni,”  cohnnnist  Joe 
Sc<M  reported  on  talks  with  political  and 
cmporate  leaders,  and  observed  Japanese  popular 
cidture,  from  comic  books  to  outposts  of  L.A. 
restaurants. 


UNDER  GROUND;  The  500  water  agencies  that  supply  the  Los 
Angeles  area  formed  a  self-regulating,  obscure 
industry  —  until  the  Herald  Examiner  turned  the 
spotlight  on  them  with  an  eight-day  series.  Our 
own  tests  showed  that  the  quality  of  L.A.’s  ground 
water  varies  from  nearly  pristine  to  highly 
contaminated. 


Eapectit! 


Bob  SuDivaii,  AFP 


If  AFP  were  y(xir  news  ageay,  you  would  come  to  expect  great  color  photos  like  this. 
Vfe  oansmit  over  45  itaos,  shot  in  color,  every  day! 

Tb  learn  more  about  the  services  we  provide,  call  us  today  at  (202)  223-2363! 


Inteiiiatkmal  Newqrictures 

Front-pagfi  pictures  from  around  the  tvorUi 

Call  our  Marketii^  Dqwtment  at  (202)  223-2363  •  Fax  (202)  659-0216  •  1612  K  Street,  N.W^  V^^shii^on,  D.C  20006. 
Photo  Bureaus:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Armeies  •  Miami  •  Vt^shii^on  •  ftris  •  Tokyo  •  And  46  Countries  Vtorldwide. 
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FEBRUARY 

23-24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  Sales  Convention,  Back  Bay  Hiiton,  Boston. 

23-25— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Charieston. 
23-25— Maryiand-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 
Hotel  DuPont,  Wilmington,  Dei. 

25— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Coiiege  Student  Conference, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

25-26— Women  in  Photojournaiism  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the  Nationai 
Press  Photographers  Association,  Austin  Crest  Hotei  on  Town  Lake, 
Austin,  Texas. 

25- 3/1— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  LaPaioma,  Tucson. 

26- 28— SNPA  Key  Executive  Conference,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fia. 

MARCH 

4- 6 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Hoiiday  Inn  City 

Center,  Chicago,  III. 

6-11— Newspaper  In  Education  Week. 

11— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Regional/Student  Conference, 
San  Jose. 

12- 15— ANPA,  Totai  Newspaper  Conference,  Don  CeSar  Hotei,  St.  Peters¬ 

burg. 

13- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Spring  Conference 

and  Orientation  Workshop,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

15-18— Nationai  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

17- 19— Mississippi  Valiey  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Saies  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

18- 21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Austin. 

19- 21— SNPA  Production  Conference,  Nashviiie. 

22-24— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annuai  Winter  Meeting, 
Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

29-31 — American  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

20- 22— ANPA/INAME,  Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Department  Workshop. 

Omni  Royal  Orleans,  New  Orleans. 

20-24— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technoiogy  Studies  Seminar, 
Media  Technoiogy,  Coiumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26-28 — ANP/VINFE,  Budgeting/Planning  Workshop  for  Non-Financial 
Newspaper  Executives,  Sheraton  Grand  Hotel,  Tampa-Westshore. 
26-3/1— NCAMA,  Classified  Seminar.Lafayette  Hotel,  ^ston. 

26- 3/3 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program, 

Reston.Va. 

27- 3/3 — ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

MARCH 

1-2— NEN/VNEACE,  Circuiation  District  Managers  Workshop,  King's 
Grant  Inn,  Danvers,  Mass. 

5- 8— ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Advanced  Computer  Graphics,  Chapei 

Hill.  N.C. 

5-10— American  Press  Institute,  The  Changing  Role  of  the  Investigative 
Reporter,  Reston,  Va. 

5-10— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC:  Beginning,  St. 
Petersburg. 

6- 8— ANPA'ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom  Workshop,  Miy- 

ako  Hotei,  San  Francisco. 

8— Libel  &  Privacy  Workshop.  Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence. 
8-10— NENA,  Display  Advertising  Sales  Training  Workshop,  Radisson 
Hotei,  New  London,  Conn. 

10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association/California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Circuiation  Seminar  North,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee. 

11-16— Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Quick  Course  '89,  Traveiing  Work¬ 
shop  Series:  March  1 1 ,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Old  Dominion  University;  March 
13,  Hattiesburg,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  March  14,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  March  16,  Tempe,  Arizona 
State  University;  and  March  18,  Reno,  University  of  Nevada. 
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Ahou 

ards 

1^1 

Partner  in  Progress.  Nancy  Woodhull,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  was  named  the  recipient  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  first  Partners  in 
Progress  Award. 

Woodhull  was  cited  for  her  support  of  NABJ’s  goals  and 
programs  by  providing  funds  for  NABJ  president  Dwayne 
Wickam  to  travel  around  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
association. 

Eisenpreis  honored.  Alfred  Eisenpreis,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/retail  marketing  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  was  elected  to  the  Retail  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the  Retail  Advertising 
Conference. 


In  Brief 


Enid  papers  consolidate 

The  Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News  and  the  Enid  Daily 
Eagle  plan  to  consolidate  March  1  and  form  a  single 
morning  paper  published  seven  days  a  week  called  the 
Enid  News  &  Eagle. 

Minority  scholarships  at  lU 

A  new  scholarship  program  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
funded  by  the  Foellinger  Foundation  in  Fort  Wayne,  will 
provide  full  scholarships  for  up  to  eight  minority  students 
each  year  to  attend  the  lU  School  of  Journalism. 

In  addition,  the  program  will  support  up  to  six  minority 
high  school  students  each  summer  to  attend  the  school’s 
High  School  Journalism  Institute  at  the  Bloomington  cam¬ 
pus. 
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The  Ftexo  Installation  The  Imhetry 
Has  Been  Waitllw  For  -  ■ 


Is  Here  Now! 

Four  words  sum  up  MAN  Roland’s 
first  complete  FLEXOMAN  press  line: 

‘‘State-Of-The-Art’.’ 

j  Six  FLEXOMAN  sites  are  now  in  operation  and  more  than  370  FLEXOMAN  printing  couples 
.sold  to  twelve  newspapers  make  MAN  Roland  the  leader  in  newspaper  ftexo  press  technology. 

For  a  brochure  and  free  video  on  the  “State-Of-The-Art"  in  newspaper  flexography  call 
Andrew  Schipke,  Director  of  Flexo  Operations  at  Tel:  (201)  469-6600  or 
Fax:  (201)  469-8946.  .  ^  - 

MAN 

The  Worldwide  Leader  In  Flexo  And  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Technology  ROLAND 


In  Brief 


Home  shopping  programs 
not  cutting  into  print  ads 

“Home  shopping”  television  programs  aren’t  taking 
customers  away  from  classified  advertising  or  other  print 
ads,  an  executive  of  one  show  says. 

“This  is  still  an  ancillary  vehicle,”  Julieanna  L. 
Richardson,  president  of  Shop  Chicago,  told  a  recent 
seminar.  “It’s  not  that  our  viewers  are  not  looking  at  other 
ads,  what  they  are  doing  primarily  is  trying  to  find  a 
bargain.” 

Richardson’s  program  runs  mornings  on  rented  cable 
time  that  reaches  most  of  the  city  and  several  Chicago 
suburbs. 

The  audience  is  68%  female,  with  an  average  household 
income  of  $35,000.  It  is  a  viewership  that  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  price  of  items,  and  not  so  much  the 
convenience  of  tv  shopping,  she  said. 

Commercials  on  the  program  tend  to  be  longer,  she  said, 
“so  [advertisers]  can  convey  a  message  they  cannot  get 
across  on  a  30-second  or  60-second  commercial,  or  maybe 
not  even  get  across  adequately  in  print.” 

Though  the  program  has  had  successful  tie-ins  with 
Highlands  Super  Stores,  the  electronic  discount  stores, 
and  Women’s  Workout  World,  a  health  club  chain, 
Richardson  said  most  commercials  tend  to  be  for  services, 
especially  beauty  services. 

Pricing  is  “similar  to  radio,”  she  said. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  Media  Exchange,  a 
Chicago-based  electronic  exchange  for  trading  media 
advertising  availabilities. 

Herald-Telephone’s  new  name 

The  Herald-Telephone  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  plans  to 
change  its  name  to  the  Herald-Times  and  switch  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication  as  of  May  8.  The  paper  also  plans  to 
broaden  its  coverage  area  and  reorganize  its  sections. 

Fire  destroys  daily’s  presses 

Fire  destroyed  presses  at  the  Daily  Independent,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  2,  forcing  the  8,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  to  print  an  abbreviated  afternoon  edition  70  miles 
away. 

Presses  at  the  Victor  Valley  Daily  Press  in  Victorville, 
Calif.,  were  put  into  service  for  a  special  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent  run,  and  readers  got  a  four-page  edition,  down  from 
22  pages,  on  time,  said  Jamie  Hurley,  Daily  Independent 
managing  editor. 

The  Daily  Independent  will  be  printed  at  the  Victorville 
plant  “as  long  as  we  need  to,”  she  said,  adding  that 
reporters  and  editors  were  using  nearby  Swap  Sheet  shop¬ 
per  offices  as  a  temporary  newsroom. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the  3:30  a.m.  blaze  that  took 
firefighters  about  90  minutes  to  control.  Hurley  said. 

The  fire  heavily  damaged  the  pressroom  and  adja¬ 
cent  circulation  area  and  knocked  out  power,  telephones 
and  news  wire  service.  Damage  to  the  press  itself  was 
estimated  at  $500,000  to  $600,000,  the  managing  editor 
said. 

“Most  of  the  fire  was  in  the  composing  and  pressroom,” 
she  said.  The  cause  of  the  blaze  has  not  been  determined. 

—  AP 


New  political  column 
appears  in  Texas 

Kaye  Northcott  has  begun  writing  a  “Texas  Politics” 
column  for  the  Monday  editions  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram. 

ASNE  creates 
new  committees 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
created  four  new  committees  to  examine  newspaper  own¬ 
ership,  prison  journalism,  history  and  newspapers,  and 
newspapers  and  the  disabled. 

The  chairmen  of  the  new  committees  are:  ownership, 
William  B.  Ketter,  editor,  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  prison  journalism,  Acel  Moore,  associate  editor, 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  history  and  newspapers. 
Jay  Ambrose,  executive  editor,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  Colo.;  and  newspapers  and  the  disabled, 
Michael  S.  Lloyd,  editor,  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 


ARF  chair,  board  take  office 

David  F.  Poltrack,  senior  vice  president/research  and 
planning  at  CBS  Inc.,  has  been  named  1989  chairman  of 
the  28-member  board  of  directors  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

Tod  Johnson,  president,  NPD  Research  Inc.,  will  serve 
as  the  board’s  vice  chairman;  Barbara  Feigin,  executive 
vice  president/direccor  of  marketing  and  research.  Grey 
Advertising  Inc.,  becomes  ARF’s  new  secretary  for  1989; 
and  Gerald  Germain,  executive  vice  president/chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  DDB  Needham  Worldwide,  was  re-elected  for 
a  three-year  term  as  treasurer. 

In  addition,  five  new  directors  were  elected  to  the 
board.  They  are:  Linden  A.  Davis,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  research,  McCaffrey  &  McCall  Inc. ;  John 
A.  Dimling,  executive  vice  president/group  director  of 
marketing,  Nielsen  Media  Research;  Josh  McQueen, 
executive  vice  president/director  of  research,  Leo  Burnett 
USA;  Arthur  Shapiro,  vice  president/marketing  services, 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc.;  and  Robert  P.  Sieber, 
vice  president/research.  Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc. 

Directors  renominated  for  1989  are:  Bernard  Gu^en- 
heim,  senior  vice  president/media  information  services, 
Lintas:Campbell-Ewald;  and  Ellen  Sills  Levy,  president. 
Walker  Group/Research. 

Replacing  Leonard  S.  Matthews,  retired  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  on 
ARF’s  board  of  directors  is  John  O’Toole,  newly 
appointed  AAA  A  president. 


Copy  editor  seeks  election 

A  sports  department  copy  editor  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News,  Steve  E.  Snyder,  is  seeking  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  school  board  in  the  May 
16  primary  election.  He  said  he  intends  to  cross-file  as  a 
candidate  on  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  ballots. 
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The  appearance  of  conflict 

Washington  reporters  have  been  front-seat  observers  at  events 
involving  cabinet  member-designates  where  conflicts  of  interest 
have  been  alleged.  They  —  the  reporters  —  should  be  aware  of  such 
a  problem  if  it  involves  their  jobs  as  well  as  side  jobs  for  a  government 
agency. 

No  one  has  accused  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  of  being 
dishonest  or  of  having  his  sizable  bank  share  holdings  influence  his 
policy  decisions.  Yet,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  he  is  planning  divestiture  of  those  shares. 

Similarly,  no  one  is  accusing  reporters  who  have  worked  for  USIA 
and  Voice  of  America,  for  instance,  of  having  their  judgments  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  income  they  received  from  the  government.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  possible,  as  some  participants  claim,  to  keep  two  jobs  sepa¬ 
rate  without  one  influencing  the  other.  But  will  the  public  buy  that? 

With  the  reporters,  as  with  Secretary  Baker,  it  is  the  appearance 
of  conflict  that  causes  the  problem.  The  electorate  —  the  reading 
public  —  may  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  protestations  of  honesty  from 
newspeople  who  are  serving  two  bosses. 

As  one  news  executive  told  an  E&P  reporter,  “We’re  not  here  to 
work  for  the  government,  we’re  here  to  cover  the  government.” 
Apparently  a  lot  of  newspeople  in  Washington  who  did  the  work  and 
accepted  government  checks  never  gave  it  much  thought  until  now. 
At  least  one  employer  —  U.S.News  &  World  Report  —  has  thought 
about  it  and  has  just  banned  the  practice.  We  think  it  is  time  for  all 
news  employers  in  Washington  to  do  likewise. 


Trouble  in  Fleet  Street 

Our  colleagues  on  Fleet  Street  are  fighting  legislation  that  is  a 
triple  threat  to  their  free  press.  Let  us  hope  that  the  contagion  will 
not  cross  the  briny  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  in  Great  Britain  so  the  press  is  subject  to 
governmental  wishes  and  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  British  government  is  proposing  to  pass  a  new  law,  a  strength¬ 
ened  Official  Secrets  Act,  which  editors  say  “will  make  it  a  crime  for 
us  to  reveal  to  the  public  any  unauthorized  official  information  we 
acquire  in  important  areas, which  shows  wrongdoing  by  the 
state  .  .  .  Our  sources,  who  expose  wrongdoing,  will  face  jail.  We, 
too,  will  face  jail  for  defying  censorship  and  publishing.  There  is  to  be 
no  defense  allowed  that  what  we  have  done  is  in  the  public  interest: 
the  Government  refuses  to  allow  it.”  Home  Secretary  Douglas  Hurd 
states  that  the  editors’  concerns  are  unfounded. 

On  top  of  that  two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Parliament:  the 
Protection  of  Privacy  Bill  and  the  Right  of  Reply  Bill.  It  is  said  these 
bills  are  the  direct  result  of  the  excesses  of  freewheeling  British 
tabloids.  Nevertheless,  they  would  affect  all  the  press  to  their  detri¬ 
ment. 

This  presents  a  heap  of  trouble  for  British  newspapers.  We  have  all 
heard  rumblings  of  this  nature  in  the  U.S.  Let’s  not  be  smug  by 
saying  it  can’t  happen  here. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estabiished 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Plagiarism  and  the  student  journalist 


When  it  comes  to  plagiarism  and 
the  student  journalist,  newspaper 
editors  —  and  many  journalism 
instructors  —  seem  to  adopt  a  “do- 
as-I-say-not-as-I-do”  attitude. 

That  is,  the  same  editor  who  would 
not  consider  hiring  a  recent  graduate 
who  once  plagiarized  in  a  class  paper 
never  questions  reporters  who  add  a 
few  facts  to  a  wire  story  and  then  put 
their  own  byline  on  it. 

That  same  editor  may  have  no 
problems  with  reporters  who  copy  a 
news  release  into  the  paper  without 
changing  a  word  (or  changing  very 
little).  Easy  as  that  —  the  reporter 
has  completed  his  or  her  assignment. 

The  point  here  is  that  many  college 
journalism  students  are  simply  con¬ 
fused  about  plagiarism:  many  have 
served  internships  on  newspapers 
where  they  were  asked  to  make  a  call, 
plug  a  few  facts  in  a  wire  story,  and 
turn  in  the  story.  If  in  class,  however, 
they  took  a  newspaper  story,  made  a 
call  and  copied  the  story  with  the  fact 
added,  they’d  probably  get  accused  of 
plagiarism  and  risk  getting  expelled 
from  the  college  or  university. 

These  same  students  might  read  a 
story  in  their  local  newspaper  and 
later  hear  it  read  almost  verbatim  on 
the  local  news  broadcast  with  no  attri¬ 
bution.  Apparently,  they  think,  that’s 
perfectly  ethical  because  the  pros  do 
it  frequently. 

As  most  newspaper  reporters 
would  acknowledge,  these  activities 
happen  all  the  time.  It  is  true  that  if  a 
newspaper  subscribes  to  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  all  the  information  sent  over  that 
wire  machine  “belongs”  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  is  it  necessary  for  the 
reporter  or  editor  to  put  a  byline  or  the 
familiar  “From  Staff  and  Wire 
Reports”  tagline  on  a  30-inch  story 
that  contains  one  or  two  inches  of 
locally  gathered  information?  Isn’t 
that  deceiving  the  readers? 

And  the  penalties  for  plagiarism, 
both  in  college  and  on  newspapers, 
seem  to  be  weakening.  Some  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  instructors  give  stu¬ 
dent  plagiarism  a  failing  grade  for  the 
paper  with  plagiarized  material; 
others  fail  them  for  the  course,  while 
still  others  lobby  to  get  them  expelled. 

Research  about  newsroom  ethics 
reported  in  May  1988  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Bulle¬ 
tin  indicated  similar  inquities  in 
regard  to  penalties  for  “lifting  para¬ 
graphs  without  attribution.”  That 


study,  conducted  by  ASNE,  of  226 
editors,  showed  that  such  “lifting”  is 
afireable  offense  at  19%  of  the  papers 
surveyed. 

These  conflicting  penalties  tell  stu¬ 
dents  one  thing:  that  perhaps  plagiar¬ 
ism  isn’t  too  serious  if  it  probably  will 
not  lead  to  firing  or  expulsion  from 
school.  Indeed,  plagiarism  may  be 
on  par  with  a  misspelled  word:  a 
mistake,  but  not  one  that  can  get 
someone  fired. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to 


A  global  network  of  commentators 
on  Third  World  issues  called  the 
International  Commentary  Service 
has  been  established. 

According  to  information  from 
ICS,  the  not-for-profit  organization’s 
purpose  will  be  to  “increase  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  Third  World  perspectives  and 
thinking  in  the  industrialized  world  by 
providing  opinion  columns  on  current 
issues  to  newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  Australia 
and  elsewhere.” 

Trustees  to  ICS  include:  James  W. 
Michaels,  editor,  Forbes  magazine; 


make  such  penalties  and  rules 
regarding  plagiarism  uniform 
throughout  academia  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Perhaps  students 
could  learn  from  better  examples  set 
by  professionals. 

Marilyn  Greenwald 

(Greenwald  is  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  University  in  Athens, 
Ohio.) 


Richard  Steele,  executive  editor, 
Newsweek  International',  Eugenia  D. 
Apostol,  chairman  and  publisher,  the 
Inquirer,  Manila;  Hiroyuki  Ishi, 
senior  editor,  Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo; 
Jay  Ross,  foreign  editor.  United  Press 
International;  George  A.  Krimsky, 
executive  director,  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists,  Reston,  Va.; 
Jack  Hamilton,  senior  adviser.  World 
Bank;  Peter  Bird  Martin,  editor  in 
chief,  South-North  News  Service, 
Hanover,  N.H.;  and  Pranay  Gupte, 
columnist  at  Newsweek  International 
and  contributing  editor  to  Forbes 
magazine. 


NEW  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


X  Berry 
Brazelton,M.D. 

America’s  Leading  Pediatrician 

Weekly  advice  on  the  most 
important  issues  facing  parents 
today — from  sibling  rivalry 
and  sleep  problems  to  day  care 
and  discipline. 

For  details  on  Dr.  Brazelton’s 
new  column  “Families  Today,” 
call  The  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corp., 

I  800-972-3550  or 
I  (212)645-3000. 


Third  World  issues  addressed  by  group 
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The  Northeastern  United  States  is  undergoing  a 
business  renaissance  and  New  Jersey,  with  its 
unique  techno-corporate  economy,  is  leading  the 
way 

New  Jerseys  growing  reputation  as  a  major  tech¬ 
nological  center  is  based  on  some  impressive 
numbers.  The  state  ranks  first  in  private  research 
and  development  spending.  First  in  per  capita  sci¬ 
entists.  Third  in  per  capita  patents  issued.  Fourth  in 
high-tech  companies.  And  out  of  Americas  10 
largest  states.  New  Jersey  has  the  highest  average 
net  household  income. 

Corporate  America  has  taken  notice.  Not  long 
ago,  a  thousand  top  companies  named  New  Jersey 
“most  likely  place”  for  new  headquarters.  Many  are 


already  here.  In  fact,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  hun¬ 
dred  largest  employers  are  members  of  the  For¬ 
tune  1000. 

And  the  newspaper  for  New  Jersey  is  The  Star- 
Ledger-New  Jerseys  largest  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper. 

DAILY  SUNDAY 
THE  STAR-LEDGER  464,970  675,962 

More  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  than  the  next 
three  newspapers  combined! 

Bergen  Record:  157,353  229,506 

Asbury  Park  Press:  144,693  210,234 

Camden  Courier  Post:  98,190  97,216 

Total: 


400,236 


536,956 


For  more  information  on  The  Star-Ledger's  selling  power, 
cal!  Fred  Marks,  National  Advertising  Manager,  at  201-877-5864. 

Che  ;%tar-l^ser 

The  Newspaper  for  New  Jersey 

Star-Ledger  Plaza.  Newark.  N.I  07101  •  Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

Source:  Sales  &  Marketing  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1987;  Fortune  magazine,  1986;  New  Jersey  Business  magazine.  May  1986;  latest  ABC  audit  reports  as  of  8/15/88. 
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Moonlighting  for  the  government 

Dozens  of  journalists  who  cover  the  government  are  paid  by  the 
government  to  appear  on  government-produced  radio  and  tv  programs 


By  George  Garneau 

Journalists  who  cover  the  U.S. 
government  for  prominent  national 
news  organizations  regularly  moon¬ 
light  for  agencies  of  the  same  U.S. 
government. 

Dozens  of  mainstream  Fourth 
Estate  practitioners  lend  their  names, 
faces  and  reputations  —  for  pay  — 
to  radio  and  television  programs  and 
publications  of  the  U.S.  government, 
according  to  records  obtained  by 
E&P  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act. 

The  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  Voice  of  America  pay 
outside  journalists  from  several 
hundred  dollars  to  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  “honorariums”  for 
appearing  on  programs  broadcast 
around  the  world.  Reporters  can  earn 
$100  for  a  10-minute  talk  show  to  $475 
for  moderating  one-hour  discussion 
and  interview  shows. 

Staffers  for  Time,  Newsweek,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  New  Republic  have  participated 
along  with  syndicated  columnists  and 
free-lance  journalists. 

The  practice  is  part  of  a  long-sim¬ 
mering  ethical  controversy  sharply 
dividing  Washington  journalists.  It 
recently  fueled  discord  among  jour¬ 
nalists  elected  to  control  congres¬ 
sional  press  passes  (See  related  story 
on  Page  11).  When  a  committee 
banned  VOA  employment  of  Capitol 
magazine  and  newsletter  reporters 
and  required  fuller  disclosure  about 
outside  income,  its  majority  was 
ousted  by  vote  of  reporters. 

Journalists,  many  of  whom  thrive 
on  exposing  conflicts  of  interest  and 
personal  affairs  of  public  officials, 
take  a  broader  view  when  it  comes  to 
their  own. 

“I  have  felt  the  wrath  of  reporters 
who  drape  themselves  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  then  claim  it  is 


nobody’s  business  but  their  own  if 
they  earn  money  from  the  people 
about  whom  they  write,”  said  Rick 
Maze,  Times  Journal  Co.,  reporter  who 
was  voted  off  the  periodic^  commit¬ 
tee.  T-J  Co.  owns  SK  D.C.-area  papers. 

In  an  article  appearing  on  the  New 
York  Times  op-ed  page.  Maze  said, 
“It’s  virtually  breathtaking  to  see  the 
arrogance  that  surfaces  among  some 
journalists  when  the  tables  turn  and 
questions  arise  about  their  possible 
conflicts  of  interest.” 

Views  about  journalists  participat¬ 
ing  in  USIA  are  polarized.  Partici¬ 
pants  see  no  conflict  of  interest.  Crit¬ 
ics  see  an  outright  conflict  at  worst 
and  an  appearance  of  conflict  at  best. 


“Absurd,”  said  New  Republic 
magazine  editor  Michael  Kinsley  of 
rules  barring  congressional  corre¬ 
spondents  from  receiving  pay  to 
appear  on  government  programs. 

Conflicts  are  “not  a  trivial  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said,  adding,  “I  cannot  see 
how  working  for  our  own  government 
is  more  corrupting  than  accepting 
honoraria  from  corporations,  lobby¬ 
ing  groups  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are 
untouched  by  the  rules. 

“Of  the  many  ways  journalists  can 
compromise  themselves,  occa¬ 
sional  —  or  even  regular  —  stints 
with  the  VOA  seem  relatively  harm¬ 
less.” 

Lars-Erik  Nelson,  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 


Daily  News  disagrees. 

“We’re  not  here  to  work  for  the 
government,  we’re  here  to  cover  the 
government,”  Nelson  said. 

VOA  “is  engaged  in  government 
propaganda  to  which  journalists 
should  not  lend  their  credibility,”  he 
said,  adding  it  recalls  an  era  when 
reporters  wrote  speeches  for  politi¬ 
cians  and  then  reported  on  the  speeches. 

“I  don’t  do  it  any  more,”  said 
Henry  Trewhitt,  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  diplomatic  correspon¬ 
dent  who  earned  more  than  $30,000 
over  two  years  for  numerous  USIA 
appearances,  records  show.  He  said 
he  saw  no  conflict,  but  quit  after  his 
employer  banned  the  practice  in 


January. 

“There  is  certainly  a  question  and  1 
recognize  it  as  a  valid  question,” 
Trewhitt  said.  “This  has  been  some¬ 
thing  I  have  done  for  many  years  and 
VOA  never  tried  to  influence  any¬ 
thing  I  said.  As  long  as  I  was  my  own 
man  in  the  process,  it  wasn’t  some¬ 
thing  I  was  concerned  about.” 

What  if  he  had  to  cover  USIA? 

“I  would  have  a  problem  with  that, 
I  think.  The  question  simply  never 
came  up.” 

“We  felt  the  time  had  come  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  conflict,” 
said  Kathy  Bushkin,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  director  of  editorial 
administration. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


“We’re  not  here  to  work  for  the  government,  we’re 
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which  journaiists  shouid  not  iend  their  credibiiity,”  he 
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Moonlighting 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


A  memo  told  staff:  “While  we  have 
never  thought  that  our  reporters  were 
compromised  by  USIA  programs,  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
accept  fees  for  these  government- 
sponsored  broadcasts.” 

Charles  Corddry,  a  Baltimore  Sun 
defense  correspondent  whose  rec¬ 
ords  show  he  earned  $1 , 100  over  two 
years  —  $100  for  each  appearance  on 
a  10-minute  discussion  show,  Amer¬ 
ica  Today  —  said  his  employer  did 
not  object. 

“I  did  not  feel  there  was  any  con¬ 
flict  in  what  I  did,”  he  said,  declining 
to  explain. 

USIA  plans  to  spend  $95 1  million  in 
1990,  more  than  double  its  1981 
budget.  With  a  stated  objective  of 
increasing  international  understand¬ 
ing  of  American  society  and  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy,  it  operates  in  127  nations, 
often  with  ties  to  U.S.  embassies. 

VGA,  whose  radio  programs  beam 
around  the  world,  including  com¬ 
munist  nations,  gets  the  bulk  of  fund¬ 
ing,  though  USIA’s  satellite  tv  net¬ 
work,  Worldnet,  has  grown  to  reach 
some  80  nations. 

USIA,  whose  director  is  appointed 
by  the  president,  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  distributing  information  domes¬ 
tically.  Through  its  certification 
authority  over  international  distribu¬ 
tion  of  independent  films,  USIA  has 
“a  virtual  license  to  engage  in  censor¬ 
ship,”  a  federal  appeals  court  said  last 
year. 

VGA  airs  Press  Conference 
U.S. A.,  its  version  of  Meet  the  Press, 
and  Issues  in  the  News,  its  version  of 
McLaughlin  Group. 

Payments  to  participants  “assure 
the  credibility  and  continuity”  of  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  VGA  spokesper¬ 
son  Beth  Knisley,  who  said  appear¬ 
ances  were  “not  a  promotion  of  the 
government,”  but  conformed  to 
VGA’s  mandate  to  present  diverse 
views  and  opinions. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  air  if  we 
had  to  rely  on  them  appearing  for 
free,”  she  said.  “We  don’t  think  there 
is  any  problem  with  payment.  Some 
take  it,  some  don’t.” 

Worldnet  pays  “honorariums”  to 
journalists  who  appear  on  roundtable 
discussions  and  who  moderate  “dia¬ 
logues”  in  which  foreign  journalists 
interview  officials  in  Washington  by 
teleconference. 

They  are  paid  “for  their  exper¬ 
tise,”  according  to  William  Eames, 
USIA  deputy  director. 

In  1986,  the  Daily  Correspondents 


Lars-Erik  Nelson 

Opposes  journalists  who  ore  paid  by 
the  government 


Gallery  banned  members  from 
receiving  VGA  paychecks.  Michael 
Shanahan,  then  gallery  chairman  and 
currently  McClatchy  newspapers 
political  correspondent,  said,  “I  just 
thought  it  was  flat  wrong.  I  didn’t 
think  there  was  any  gray  area  at  all. 
We  pretend  to  be  the  keepers  of  the 
gate  in  writing  about  politics.  If  we’re 
going  to  set  up  an  accrediting  agency 
that  tells  the  world.  These  reporters 
are  free  of  real  or  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest,’  you  can’t  purport  to  write 
about  the  government  and  get  paid  by 
the  government.” 

Shanahan  “never  believed  any¬ 
body  was  on  the  take  or  tainted  or 
toned  down  stories  because  of  money 
received  from  VGA,  but  anybody  can 
look  at  that  and  say,  ‘I  wonder  if  he’s 
getting  paid.’  It’s  a  direct  and  appar¬ 
ent  conflict  of  interest.” 

“When  the  issue  came  up  two  years 
ago,  we  laid  the  law  down,”  said 
Chuck  Lewis,  outgoing  Associated 
Press  Washington  bureau  chief.  “The 
AP  staff  is  not  allowed  to  appear  on 
VGA  programs.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  if  it’s  free  or  if  they  are  compen¬ 
sated.” 

“It’s  an  appearance  problem,”  said 
Lewis,  explaining  that  viewers  and 
listeners  don’t  know  if  journalists 
are  paid  or  not. 

Last  November,  the  Periodical 
Press  Gallery,  aware  of  members 
earning  substantial  sums  despite  rules 
banning  government  employment, 
spelled  it  out:  no  paid  USIA  or  VGA 
appearances. 

Shirley  Hobbs  Scheibla,  a  Barro/i ’5 
Washington  editor,  said  journalists 
“shouldn’t  be  appearing  on  VGA 
because  it  is  an  acknowledged  propa¬ 


ganda  arm  and  we  aren’t  supposed  to 
have  propagandists  accredited  to  the 
gallery.” 

Journalists  who  appear  on  the  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  say  they  are  free  to 
express  their  views  and  often  criticize 
the  government. 

Times  Journal  Co.  vice  president 
and  editorial  director  James  Doyle,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Periodical  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  said  his  appearances  on  VGA 
shows  were  “as  unfettered”  as  com¬ 
mercial  journalism  and  talk  shows. 

Journalists  should  contribute  to 
VGA  and  USIA  and  should  be  paid, 
he  said,  and  “should  not  impede  the 
efforts  of  those  agencies  to  present 
good  American  journalism  to  the 
world.” 

To  deny  their  press  accreditation 
would  “distort”  press  gallery  rules 
and  “stifle,  in  no  small  way,  the  free 
expression  that  American  journalists 
enjoy.” 

Pat  Clawson,  who  recently  won 
election  to  the  periodical  gallery’s 
executive  committee,  said  he  would 
not  work  for  the  government,  but 
journalists  have  a  right  to,  and  their 
news  organizations,  not  a  committee 
established  by  Congress,  should 
decide. 

“I  think  we  have  very  serious  ethi¬ 
cal  problems  in  journalism,  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them,”  said  syndicated 
columnist  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  a  fre¬ 
quent  USIA  guest  on  programs  and 
overseas  trips. 

Geyer,  who  nets  $5,000  for 
speeches,  said  USIA  pay  is  so  low  as 
to  be  insulting,  but  she  participates 
almost  as  “charity”  because  “1  see 
nothing  wrong  with  serving  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  my  country.” 

“1  am  one  of  the  most  ethical  jour¬ 
nalists  in  this  country,”  Geyer  added, 
calling  USIA  “just  another  wing  of 
journalism.” 

She  finds  no  conflict  in  working  for 
USIA  and  denied  her  views  were 
swayed  by  the  income  paid  her.  She 
draws  the  line  at  writing  speeches  for 
government  officials,  and  pointed  out 
that  well-paid  reporters  at  big  papers 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  no  outside 
income. 

Journalists  who  appear  on  govern¬ 
ment-produced  programs  dismiss 
suggestions  they  would  be  comprom¬ 
ised  by  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

“I  spend  most  of  my  time  attacking 
the  State  Department,  said  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
who  often  appears  for  VGA.  He 
called  the  objections  by  some  jour¬ 
nalists  a  “totally  phony  issue.” 

“Nonsense.  A  kind  of  puritanical 
foolishness,”  said  David  Aikman  of 
Time  magazine  after  moderating  a 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Reporters  and  disclosure 

Debate  on  whether  reporters  covering  Congress  should  report  outside 
income  to  prove  they’re  not  lobbyists  divides  Periodical  Press  Gallery 


By  George  Garneau 

Pasha  Publications  quietly 
employed  22  reporters  armed  with 
congressional  press  passes  to  write  15 
Washington  newsletters,  but  when  it 
took  over  Federal  Budget  Report  last 
year,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Periodical  Press  Gallery  intervened. 

The  Federal  Budget  Report  was 
written  by  Stanley  Collender,  then  a 
national  policy  director  for  the  Big 
Eight  accounting  firm  Touche  Ross  & 
Co.  The  arrangement  amounted  to 
having  a  lobbyist  in  the  Pasha  organi¬ 
zation,  the  committee  of  journalists 
decided,  and  that  violated  congres¬ 
sional  rules. 

The  congressionally  empowered 
committee,  unanimously  holding  that 
a  lobbyist  among  journalists  could 
blur  their  roles,  notified  Pasha  that  all 
its  reporters  could  lose  their  press 
passes. 

“The  thing  that  bothered  me  was 
the  fact  that  Collender  did  not  even 
apply  for  a  press  card,”  said  Pasha 
publisher  Tod  Sedgwick,  who  opted 
to  sell  the  newsletter  rather  than  lose 
his  staffs  press  credentials. 

Sedgwick  was  not  the  first  or  last  to 
stumble  on  the  slippery  slope  of 
deciding  who  in  the  “press”  gets 
privileged  access  to  the  halls  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  issue  lately  has  struck  a  sensi¬ 
tive  chord  in  the  Washington  press 
corps.  It  centers,  on  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  most  prized  commodities: 
access. 

Press  passes  carry  special  access  to 
the  Capitol,  to  committee  meetings, 
to  press  briefings,  to  information.  It 
stirs  fears  of  press  licensing.  And  it 
hits  reporters  at  home.  Self-pro¬ 
claimed  soldiers  for  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  journalists  disagree  fiercely  over 
rules  touching  their  own  self  interest: 
outside  income  and  disclosure. 

In  the  latest  eruption  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  Fourth  Estate  feud,  critics  have 
claimed  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Periodical  Press  Gallery  has 
threatened  reporters’  free  speech, 
personal  privacy  and  right  to  earn  a 
living,  and  paved  the  road  to  press 
licensing. 

Pat  Clawson,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Radio  &  Records,  called  the 


committee  “an  abomination  of  good 
government  and  an  affront  to  the  First 
Amendment”  run  by  an  “elite  cabal 
of  journalists.” 

This  was  election  time  at  the  Per¬ 
iodical  Press  Gallery,  a  usually 
obscure  conclave  in  which  a  seven- 
person  executive  committee  presides 
over  magazine  and  newsletter  repor¬ 
ters  prowling  the  halls  of  the  Capitol. 

The  burning  issue:  Who  gets  press 
passes,  involving  restrictions  on  out¬ 
side  employment  and  public  disclo¬ 
sure  of  income  sources? 

Critics  attacked  the  committee  for 
tightening  regulations  intended  to 
separate  reporters  from  lobbyists 
clearly.  Voting  4-3  in  November,  it 
banned  payments  from  any  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  adding  to  existing  rules 


periodical  gallery’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  vote  counted  Feb.  3. 

Richard  Cohen,  a  National  Journal 
reporter  who  was  ousted  as  chairman 
after  eight  years  on  the  committee, 
termed  Clawson’s  charges  “lies,  dis¬ 
tortions  and  misstatements.” 

“One  would  expect  a  reporter 
would  get  the  facts  straight.  He 
didn’t,”  Cohen  said  of  Clawson. 

Cohen  and  supporters  tried  to  rebut 
charges  the  committee  “went  too 
far”  in  banning  government  income 
and  expanding  disclosure,  saying 
changes  were  minor  adjustments  to 
congressional  disclosure  rules  in 
place  since  1939. 

The  issue  erupted  last  year  when 
the  committee  realized  some  gallery 
members  ignored  disclosure  rules 


Richard  Cohen,  a  National  Journal  reporter  who 
was  ousted  as  chairman  after  eight  years  on  the 
committee,  termed  Clawson’s  charges  “lies, 
distortions  and  misstatements.” 

“One  would  expect  a  reporter  would  get  the  facts 
straight.  He  didn’t,”  Cohen  said  of  Clawson. 


requiring  names  of  outside  income 
sources,  it  opened  records  to  the 
press  and  required  dates. 

“We’ve  got  an  elected  cabal  of 
journalists  trying  to  promulgate  an 
ethical  code  for  the  press  under  con¬ 
gressional  authority,”  said  Clawson. 
“When  you  get  Congress  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  regulating  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  you  invite  disaster.” 

Clawson,  the  most  vocal  of  a  slate 
of  challengers,  accused  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  being  a  “kan^oo  court,”  meet¬ 
ing  in  secret,  depriving  reporters  of 
the  right  to  contest  rulings  on  their 
credentials,  and  mismanaging 
finances. 

“We’re  making  a  gross  mistake 
confusing  reporters  with  the  public 
officials  they  cover,”  he  said  of 
tougher  disclosure  rules. 

Clawson’s  campaign  against  the 
Periodical  Press  Gallery  worked. 

Clawson,  whose  wife  works  for 
Pasha  Publications  which  had  come 
under  scrutiny  by  the  committee,  and 
three  supporters  won  control  of  the 


Congress  made  to  assure  reporters 
were  not  lobbyists  bearing  press 
passes. 

The  conflict  dates  back  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  when  Congress  in  the  mid- 
ISOOs  got  fed  up  with  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  who,  doubling  as 
“claims  agents,”  used  their  access  to 
lobby  Congress  for  industrial  inter¬ 
ests. 

In  1879  the  House  speaker  and 
Senate  Rules  Committee  created  and 
set  rules  for  the  first  correspondents’ 
press  gallery.  Designed  to  exclude 
lobbyists  masquerading  as  journal¬ 
ists,  the  correspondents’  committee 
took  regulation  of  the  Hill  press  corps 
away  from  Congress  and  handed  it  to 
reporters.  Periodical  and  radio  gal¬ 
leries  began  in  1939. 

Today,  four  galleries  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  congressional  staff  at  the 
direction  of  elected  journalists  who 
are  charged  with  policing  the  Hill 
press  corps,  enforcing  and  interpret¬ 
ing  congressional  rules. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Broadening  its  focus 

New  York  Times  reaches  out  to  get  a  broader 
range  of  contributors  to  its  op^ed  page 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  New  York  Times  op-ed  page 
wants  to  broaden  its  focus  and  reach 
out  to  more  people  as  prospective 
contributors. 

That  is  why  soon  after  a  videotape 
of  alleged  racist  police  brutality  by  a 
white  police  officer  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  made  national  news,  the  victim 
of  that  act,  Don  Jackson  —  a  black 
police  officer  on  leave  from  the 
Hawthorne,  Calif,  department  — had 
a  piece  on  the  Times  op-ed  page 
decrying  police  treatment  of  black 
people. 

Jackson’s  Jan.  23  article,  published 
just  11  days  after  the  incident 
occurred,  was  a  “primal  shout”  that 
received  very  little  editing,  said 
Leslie  Gelb,  deputy  editorial  page 
editor  and  editor  of  the  op-ed  page, 
who  solicited  the  article  from  Jack- 
son.  “We  didn’t  mess  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  power  of  his  piece.” 

The  article,  Gelb  said,  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  new  approach  of  “reach¬ 
ing  out  more  to  people  we  read  about 
in  the  news.” 

Public  policy  issues  will  still  be  a 
major  concern,  he  said,  but  there  is 
going  to  be  more  lifestyle  and  culture 
articles  and  more  articles  by  minori¬ 
ties,  women  and  younger  people. 


The  Mini'Hiroshiina  Near  Ciiiciimati 


YourwJt 

Joumalistn 


For  25  Cents.  Every  Moviegoer  Was  Royalty 

The  new-look  New  York  Times  op-ed 
page  will  contain  bigger,  bolder 
graphics. 


by  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
and  editorial  page  editor  Jack  Rosen¬ 
thal,  said  Gelb,  who  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  op-ed  page  last  June  1 . 


“The  important  things  that  go  on  in  life  don’t 
simply  go  on  in  Washington  or  Moscow  or  London. 
They’re  happening  all  around  the  country,’’  Gelb  said. 


“The  important  things  that  go  on  in 
life  don’t  simply  go  on  in  Washington 
or  Moscow  or  London.  They’re  hap¬ 
pening  all  around  the  country,”  Gelb 
said.  “Often  the  most  important  and 
permanent  changes  are  in  culture,  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  ideas  and  life¬ 
style.  My  clear  sense  is  that  the  page, 
insofar  as  it  reflected  history  and  poli¬ 
tics,  couldn’t  be  simply  traditional 
politics  as  written  in  capitals.  We  had 
to  cast  our  net  much  more  broadly.” 

The  view  that  the  op-ed  page 
needed  to  widen  its  focus  was  shared 


He  became  deputy  editorial  page  editor 
on  Nov.  1,  1^,  having  been  national 
security  correspondent  since  1981. 

As  a  further  example  of  trying  to 
reach  out  more,  Gelb  said  he  has 
recently  begun  soliciting  articles 
about  racism  on  campus.  He  wants  to 
put  three  or  four  pieces  “together  on 
the  page”  in  hopes  that  will  attract 
more  articles  on  the  subject. 

Contributors  to  the  op-ed  page  get 
$150  for  their  work.  “They’re  not 
doing  it  for  the  money,”  Gelb 
observed.  Length,  which  used  to  be 


held  to  about  750  words,  can  now  run 
anywhere  from  500  to  1,500  words. 

“If  you  have  something  really 
important,  you  don’t  want  to  squeeze 
it,”  he  explained. 

The  new  policy  has  had  the  ironic 
effect  of  reducing  the  percentage  of 
published  op-ed  articles  that  arrived 
over  the  transom.  That  percentage 
used  to  be  about  80%,  Gelb  said. 
“Now  it’s  about  50-50  [and  leaning]  a 
little  more  toward  solicited.” 

The  Times  runs  about  20  op-ed 
pieces  a  week,  plus  twice-weekly  arti¬ 
cles  by  its  six  columnists. 

However,  the  op-ed  page  is  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  about  80  unsolicited 
manuscripts  a  day,  which  is  more 
than  what  came  in  when  80%  of  the 
published  articles  were  not  solicited, 
he  said. 

“We  read  all  unsolicited  manu¬ 
scripts.  Many  are  worthy,  but  they’re 
not  done  by  professional  writers,”  he 
said.  With  only  four  editors  under  him 
at  the  op-ed  page,  there  isn’t  the  time 
or  resources  to  turn  those  manu¬ 
scripts  into  something  that  can  be 
used. 

Still,  if  two  out  of  the  four  editors 
think  Gelb  should  read  a  piece,  he 
will.  And  if  one  “feels  very  strongly,  I 
will  read  it.” 

Soliciting  manuscripts  means  both 
going  to  “people  who  we  know  can 
produce”  and  taking  chances  on 
unknowns  like  Don  Jackson. 

In  either  case,  the  odds  are  still 
“less  than  even”  the  Times  will  use 
the  requested  article.  The  Jackson 
piece,  he  continued,  was  one  of  those 
rare  instances  when  a  piece  solicited 
from  a  non-professional  writer  turned 
out  so  well. 

Where  public  policy  articles  are 
concerned,  the  standards  have  been 
“tightened”  because  the  op-ed  page 
was  running  too  many  pieces  that 
“just  weren’t  worth  it.” 

The  op-ed  page  will  be  running 
“less  think-tank  stuff  —  and  also  we 
get  to  rewrite  it,”  Gelb  said,  adding 
that  standards  needed  to  be  “tight¬ 
ened”  in  order  to  keep  articles  on 
major  policy  issues  trenchant  and 
readers  awake. 
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“You  can’t  have  60-70-75  articles  a  op-ed  piece  occurred  when  a  profes-  None  of  the  submissions  were  what 

year  on  the  federal  deficit  or  arms  sor  from  Brown  University  wrote  an  he  was  looking  for. 

control  that  say  much  new,”  he  said.  article  contending  that  “certain  “I  would’ve  known  it  had  I  seen  it. 

“The  op-ed  page  can’t  be  a  dumping  things  were  said  about  blacks  and  None  [of  the  cartoons]  were  regarded 

ground.  It  has  to  be  a  construction  Jews”  by  Frank  Hodsall,  head  of  the  by  us  as  good  enough  to  use,”  he  said, 

site.”  Council  on  Humanities,  at  a  meeting  Graphics  and  photos  are  also  fmd- 

Gelb  said  he  looks  for  articles  that  in  Washington.  Hodsall  sent  Gelb  a  ing  their  way  more  frequently  on  the 

try  to  say  something  new  in  the  realm  transcript  of  the  meeting  that  showed  editorial  page  to  make  it  more  “read- 

of  “idea,  facts  or  considerations”  or  he  never  made  such  statements.  able,”  Gelb  said, 

are  by  “someone  very  authoritative  Gelb  ran  a  correction  right  on  the  As  a  case  in  point,  a  recent  editorial 

[who]  states  his  position  clearly.”  op-ed  page.  '  on  the  homeless  in  New  York  fea- 

The  op-ed  page  on  Jan.  27  inaugu-  “I  did  it,  frankly,  as  a  message,”  he  tured  two  photos  above  the  text;  one 

rated  an  “occasional  series”  said.  “We  depend  on  the  honesty  and  of  a  dormitory-style  city-run  shelter 

addressing  the  question,  “Is  the  Cold  integrity  of  our  authors.”  and  the  other  of  a  shelter  run  by  a  non- 

War  Over?”  Former  Secretary  of  Graphics  also  are  playing  a  greater  profit  group  that  offered  the  homeless 

Defense  Frank  Carlucci  did  the  kick-  role  on  the  op-ed  page.  Almost  single  rooms.  Underneath  the  photos 

off  piece.  always,  the  graphics  are  done  to  illus-  ran  the  caption,  “One  of  these  shel- 

All  of  the  pieces  for  the  series  are  trate  the  pieces,  but  they  are  getting  ters  costs  $30  per  night,  the  other  $15 

solicited,  but  Gelb  remarked  that  bigger  and  bolder.  per  night.” 

Edward  Luttwak,  a  “strategic  A  recent  article  by  film  critic  Neal  The  editorial  page  editors  report 

thinker”  who  did  the  second  article  of  Gabler  about  the  glorious  old  film  directly  to  publisher  Sulzberger, 

the  series,  was  asked  to  rewrite  his  text.  palaces  was  dwarfed  by  the  accom-  Although  the  publisher  “doesn’t  call 

“I  wanted  a  very  clear  statement  of  panying  illustration  above  it.  up  and  order  an  editorial  on  a  certain 

his  arguments  very  high  up,”  Gelb  Since  the  article  was  about  “some-  subject,  he  does  offer  ideas,”  Gelb 

said.  “I  stressed  he  was  writing  for  thing  palatial,  we  wanted  big  art,”  said.  The  editorial  page’s  series  on  the 

one  million  readers,  not  500  foreign  Gelb  explained.  homeless  in  New  York  was  Sulzber- 

policy  experts.”  Gelb  also  considered  introducing  ger’s  idea,  he  said. 

With  such  a  small  staff  for  the  op-ed  political  cartoons  to  the  op-ed  pages  Color  may  also  find  its  way  onto  the 

page,  fact  checking  is  “often  a  prob-  during  the  presidential  campaign.  He  editorial  and  op-ed  pages,  Gelb  said, 

lem.  We  haven’t  got  the  time,”  Gelb  went  as  far  as  soliciting  “exclusive”  but,  with  the  Times’  color-capacity 

said.  “We  try  to  correct  [mistakes]  or  drawings  from  several  cartoonists  plant  in  Edison,  N.J.,  not  due  for 

forget  them.”  with  the  idea  of  running  “four  or  six  completion  until  1990,  it’s  “still  too 

The  “most  serious”  mistake  in  an  before  the  election.”  early”  to  make  such  decisions. 


Photos  with  editorials  —  still  a  rarity 


By  Andrew  Radolf  from  your  space  for  words.”  the  news  pages,  he  said. 

.  ,  .  .  “Our  space  is  just  too  valuable  to  If  a  newspaper  is  going  to  use 

Despite  the  experimentation  going  way,”  said  Denver  Post  photos  to  illustrate  its  editorials,  “Do 

on  at  a  few  prominent  publications,  editorial  page  editor  Chuck  Green.  you  get  a  good  photo  that  hasn’t 

using  photQS  and  graphics  to  illustrate  Explaining  that  the  Post’s  editorial  appeared  on  the  news  side  or  do  you 

editonals  is  still  a  ranty  in  newspa-  p^^gg  elements:  two  editor-  run  just  any  old  photo?”  Rascovar 

^  survey  by-  editorial  cartoon  and  three  asked.  Photos  accompanying  editor- 

u  -I  j  u  columns,”  he  said  that  if  he  ran  an  ials  would  have  to  be  exceptional  in 

The  reason  boils  down  to  the  illustration  or  photo  with  an  editorial  order  to  be  effective,  he  said, 

widely  held  belief  that  the  limited  jjg  would  “have  to  leave  out  another  The  New  York  Times  in  a  Jan.  13 

space  available  for  the  editorials  editorial  or  column.”  editorial  on  ways  to  help  the  city’s 

should  be  reserved  for  words  only.  Green  is  a  former  board  member  of  homeless  used  two  illustrating  photos 
Those  few  newspapers  that  do  use  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  to  help  make  its  point  that  non-profit 

art  with  their  editorials  —  such  as  the  Writers  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  organizations  were  able  to  give 

New  York  Times,  New  York  News-  seen  numerous  editorial  pages  from  homeless  individuals  single,  well- 

day,  Boston  Globe  and  The  Record  in  all  over  the  country.  “I  don  t  see  any  kept  rooms  for  half  of  what  it  cost  to 

Bergen  County,  N.J. —  said  they  kind  of  trend”  toward  illustrating  edi-  put  them  up  in  the  city’s  dormitory- 

found  the  technique  helped  build  torials,  he  said.  style  shelters, 

reader  interest.  Although  the  Baltimore  Sun  does  The  Times  has  begun  using  art  with 

Several  editorial  page  editors  not  at  the  moment  use  photos  and  its  editorials  as  a  way  to  enhance  the 

pointed  out  that  the  page  itself  often  graphics  very  often  with  its  editorials,  page  and  build  reader-interest, 

has  plenty  of  graphics  in  the  form  of  the  editorial  page  department  is  con-  according  to  deputy  editorial  page 

political  cartoons  and  illustrations  templating  illustrating  editorials  more  editor  Leslie  Gelb. 

accompanying  letters  to  the  editor.  frequently,  according  to  deputy  edito-  Richard  Benfield,  editorial  page 

“Basically,  the  editorials  are  a  rial  page  editor  Barry  Rascovar.  editor  of  The  Record,  said  he  has 

place  for  argument  and  exposition,”  Art  for  the  editorials  would  prob-  used  photos  with  editorials  on  special 
stated  Anthony  Day,  editor  of  the  Los  ably  be  more  in  the  form  of  drawings  occasions  in  order  to  attract  attention 

Angeles  Times’  editorial  page.  Photos  and  graphics  than  photos  in  order  to  to  them, 

and  drawings,  he  said,  “take  away  differentiate  the  editorial  page  from  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Seigenthaler  warns  newspapers: 

Come  to  the  aid  of  broadcasters 

ASNE  president  says  move  by  Congress  to  restore  Fairness  Doctrine 
for  broadcasters  signais  simiiar  press  reguiation  threat  for  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  congressional  move  to  restore 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  for  broadcast¬ 
ers  signals  a  similar  threat  of  press 
regulation,  John  Seigenthaler  told  a 
Dallas  media  audience  last  week. 

Certain  congressmen,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  “majority  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,”  according  to  surveys,  would 
like  to  see  some  government  restraint 
on  the  press,  warned  Seigenthaler, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  editorial  director 
of  USA  Today  and  editor/publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  He  said  a 
threat  to  free  expression  is  coming 
soon. 

“It’s  real.  I  am  concerned  about 
it,”  he  declared. 

In  a  speech  to  the  first  National 
Freedom  of  Information  Assembly, 
he  chided  print  journalists  for  being  in 
the  “Amen  corner”  in  defending 
themselves  against  censorship  by 
waving  the  First  Amendment  banner, 
but  displaying  little  interest  in  the 
broadcast  industry’s  similar  opposi¬ 
tion  to  government  control. 


John  Seigenthaler 


on  press  freedom,”  the  speaker  con¬ 
tended,  and  President  Bush  appears 
to  be  following  suit. 

But,  the  ASNE  president  advised, 
this  is  not  a  time  for  complacency  in 


Seigenthaler  suggested  that  newspapers  join 
broadcasters  to  convince  readers,  listeners,  viewers 
and  the  public  at  large  that  “we  are  ethical, 
responsible,  fair,  reasonable  and  open.  We  need  to 
find  ways  to  explain  . . .  our  positions  on  journalistic 
ethics,  conflicts  of  interest,  confidential  sources  —  on 
why  we  do  what  we  do  the  way  we  do  it” 


The  press,  he  suggested,  has 
become  complacent  about  its 
immunity  from  government  med¬ 
dling. 

“Our  Founding  Fathers  said  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  free 
speech.  Amen  ...  So  we  are  all  then 
in  the  Amen  corner.  So  why  rant 
about  free  expression?”  Seigenthaler 
asked,  tongue-in-cheek. 

He  asserted  that  the  press  has  been 
made  even  more  complacent  by  eight 
years  of  a  “relatively  benign  pres¬ 
idency.” 

“Except  for  Grenada,  he  [Ronald 
Reagan]  dropped  no  heavy  hammers 


view  of  events  since  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  abolished 
as  unconstitutional  the  36;year-old 
Fairness  Doctrine,  which  mandated 
broadcasters  to  grant  a  right  of  reply 
to  personal  attacks  or  one-sided  pre¬ 
sentations  of  controversial  issues. 

Seigenthaler  noted  that  on  Feb.  10, 
the  day  of  his  speech,  the  federal 
appeals  court  ruled  the  FCC  had  the 
authority  to  repeal  the  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine  but  sidestepped  the  overriding 
issue  of  the  doctrine’s  constitutional¬ 
ity. 

The  case  involved  a  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  television  station  which  had 


granted  response  tinie  to  an  anti¬ 
nuclear  group  in  1983  and  then  asked 
the  federal  appeals  court  to  determine 
if  its  First  Amendment  rights  had 
been  violated  in  being  forced  to  do  so 
under  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

The  appellate  decision,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  argued,  should  cause  the  print 
media  grave  concern. 

“The  problem  is  this,”  he 
explained.  “Congress  is  angry.  It  has 
had  a  love  affair  with  the  Fairness 
Doctrine.  It  wants  the  doctrine 
back  .  .  .  There  are  some  members  of 
Congress,  including  Jirn  Cooper  from 
my  own  state  .  .  .  who  actually 
believe  there  should  be  a  Fairness 
Doctrine  for  the  print  media  .  .  .  and 
there  are  a  few  others  in  Congress 
who  would  support  a  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine  for  newspapers  .  .  .  We  publish 
statements  every  day  that  are  unfair 
in  the  eyes  of  government  .  .  .  and 
readers.” 

Moreover,  he  continued,  an  AFL- 
CIO  spokesman  has  said  that  were  it 
not  for  the  Tornillo  v.  Miami  Herald 
opinion,  organized  labor  would  favor 
“fairness  for  newspapers.” 

A  more  immediate  threat,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  declared,  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.)  that  would  restore 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  make  it  a 
federal  law  rather  than  an  FCC  rule. 

“The  votes  are  there  in  both  houses 
to  pass  it,”  he  stated,  and  whether 
Bush  would  veto  it,  as  Reagan  had 
threatened  to  do,  is  in  doubt. 

Seigenthaler  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  join  broadcasters  to  convince 
readers,  listeners,  viewers  and  the 
public  at  large  that  “we  are  ethical, 
responsible,  fair,  reasonable  and 
open.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
explain  .  .  .  our  positions  on  journa¬ 
listic  ethics,  conflicts  of  interest,  con¬ 
fidential  sources  —  on  why  we  do 
what  we  do  the  way  we  do  it. 

“We  need  to  open  up  to  the  sun¬ 
shine  as  much  of  our  own  process  or 
news  decision-making  and  editorial 
opinion-making  as  soon  as  possible.” 

In  addition,  he  said,  newspapers 
must  be  more  critical  of  each  other  in 
print.  He  pointed  out  that  many  news- 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Mortgaging  the  National  Press  Building 

Negotiations  are  taking  p/ace  with  Japanese  bank  to  secure  a 
$93-miiiion  mortgage  ioan  to  pay  outstanding  renovation  debts 


By  George  Garneau 

The  National  Press  Building  would 
be  mortgaged  to  a  giant  Japanese 
bank  under  an  eleventh-hour  deal 
being  negotiated  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 

Owing  over  $85  million  to  the  Bank 
of  America  for  construction  loans  — 
the  March  1  deadline  was  extended 
31  days  —  the  landmark  Washington, 
D.C.,  home  of  the  National  Press 
Club  is  negotiating  a  $93-million  mort¬ 
gage.  The  building  would  pay  interest 
over  only  10  years  and  then  renegoti¬ 
ate  terms,  building  officials  con¬ 
firmed. 

Negotiations  were  “in  the  final 
stages”  and  were  expected  to  yield  a 
deal  by  April  1,  William  Hickman, 
National  Press  Building  Corp.  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive,  said. 

The  prospective  lender,  Sumitomo 
Bank  Ltd.,  is  the  world’s  second 
largest  bank.  Headquartered  in 
Tokyo,  it  holds  assets  over  $288  bil¬ 
lion. 

“Nothing  is  firm  yet  but  we  are 
working  on  it,”  said  a  New  York- 
based  Sumitomo  executive  who 
asked  not  to  be  named. 


tomo,  apparently  lender  of  last  resort, 
can  negotiate  a  stronger  position  to 
acquire  equity  in  the  building  in  case 
of  default. 

“What  it  means  is  we  are  in  deep 
do-do,”  a  knowledgeable  club  mem¬ 
ber  said. 

Confided  another,  “The  indication 
is  we’re  in  dire  financial  straits.” 

The  historic  building,  whose  cor¬ 
nerstone  was  laid  in  1926  by  President 
Calvin  Coolidge,  was  recently 
appraised,  with  real  estate,  at  $126 
million.  It  stands  one  block  from  the 
White  House  in  a  downtown  where 
real  estate  values  are  soaring  along 
with  glitzy  new  office  buildings.  The 
press  building  has  raised  rents  26%  to 
$33  a  square  foot. 

Refinancing  is  needed  to  pay  for  an 
$80-million  renovation  that  began  in 
1982  and  included  a  three-tier  shop¬ 
ping  mall.  To  raise  money,  the 
National  Press  Club  subsidiary,  the 
National  Press  Building  Corp., 
formed  the  National  Press  Building 
Limited  Partnership.  The  partnership 
attracted  337  investors  to  become 
limited  partners.  The  building  corpo¬ 
ration  as  general  partner  manages  the 
building. 


Ctub  officials  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  situation, 
but  several  expressed  deep  concerns  about  the 
predicament.  As  time  and  options  narrow,  they  worry 
whether  Sumitomo,  apparentiy  tender  of  fast  resort, 
can  negotiate  a  stronger  position  to  acquire  equity  in 
the  buiiding  in  case  of  defauit. 


Asked  about  the  possibility  of  fore¬ 
closure,  Hickman  said,  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  any  chance  of  that.” 

Press  club  and  building  officials’ 
long-held  expectations  of  permanent 
financing  have  so  far  proved  elusive. 
The  impending  mortgage  follows  a 
planned  sale  that  was  rejected  last 
year  by  private  investors  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Club  officials  were  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss  the  situation,  but  several 
expressed  deep  concerns  about  the 
predicament.  As  time  and  options 
narrow,  they  worry  whether  Sumi¬ 


The  new  mortgage  with  the  limited 
partnership  would  need  approval  of 
the  building  corporation  board  and 
representatives  of  limited  partners.  A 
vote  by  press  club  members  is  not 
required  but  would  be  taken  anyway, 
building  officials  said. 

Unlike  the  limited  partners’  vote  to 
reject  of  the  sale  plan  as  favoring  club 
interests  over  theirs,  a  conventional 
mortgage  does  not  require  a  vote  of 
individual  limited  partners  but  does 
need  approval  of  an  entity  represent¬ 
ing  them,  Hickman  said.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  limited  partners  have  been 


more  involved  in  current  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  building’s  basic  problem  has 
been  qualifying  for  conventional 
mortgage  financing. 

The  office  and  commercial  build¬ 
ing’s  1989  projected  net  operating 
income  of  about  $8  million  fails  short 
of  about  $9  million  needed  for  debt 
service  on  a  10%  loan  of  over  $90 
million. 

Terms  of  the  current  proposal, 
sources  said,  require  the  building  to 
hold  over  $6  million  of  the  loan  in  a 
special  account  for  Sumitomo  to  draw 
on  in  case  payments  cannot  be  met. 

The  focus  of  negotiations  was  said 
to  be  “credit  enhancement,”  an  alter¬ 
native  form  of  collateral  that  would  be 
funded  by  limited  partners  and  pos¬ 
sibly  by  the  press  club,  which  gets 
essentially  free  rent  on  two  floors  in 
exchange  for  use  of  its  land. 

The  refinancing  last  year  cost  the 
club  $50,000  in  legal  fees,  reducing 
profits  to  $187,000  on  revenues  of 
$4.5  million. 

Monitor  scales 
back  single¬ 
copy  sales 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
greatly  scaling  back  its  single-copy 
sales  efforts  nationwide  as  part  of  a 
retrenchment  that  has  also  seen  the 
newspaper  reduced  in  size. 

Newsrack  and  newsstand  sales 
“have  not  been  as  successful  as  we’d 
hoped  except  in  a  few  cities,”  said 
Don  Feldheim,  Monitor  director  of 
public  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  the  retrenchment,  the 
Monitor  will  be  available  on  news¬ 
stands  and  from  vending  boxes  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Seat¬ 
tle,  and  Anchorage.  In  Boston,  its 
home  city,  the  Monitor  will  be  sold  on 
newsstands,  but  not  from  vending 
boxes. 

The  Monitor  had  been  available  at 
newsstands  and  newsracks  in  21  cities 
before  the  cutback,  but  single-copy 
sales  in  those  cities  had  accounted  for 
less  than  5%  of  the  Monitor’s  circula- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Governments  worldwide  continue  to  interfere  with  press  freedom 

International  Press  Institute  issues  its  annual  report 


Compiled  by  Debra  Gersh 

The  growing  trend  toward  government  interference  in 
the  media  in  democratic  countries  is  “one  of  the  saddest 
truths  facing  the  media  around  the  world  today,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  World  Press  Freedom  Review  in  the 
December  1988  IPI  Report. 

Written  by  Peter  Galliner,  International  Press  Institute 
director,  the  report’s  introduction  noted  that  “there  has 
been  a  distinct  increase  in  legislation  against  the  media  in 
countries  .  .  .  with  a  strong  democratic  tradition. 

“This  is  the  most  worrisome  aspect  today,  because  in  so 
many  other  countries  around  the  world  there  is  no  press 
freedom,  or  press  freedom  is  severely  restricted,”  Gal¬ 
liner  wrote. 

The  following  review  of  press  conditions  around  the 
world  is  excerpted  from  the  IPI  Report.  Certain  nations 
have  been  left  out  due  to  space  limitations,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  omitted  to  avoid  repetition  of  issues  cov¬ 
ered  more  thoroughly  in  E&P's  Forecast  and  Review 
issue. 

Afghanistan 

The  IPI  reported  that  1988  was  “another  terrible  year 
for  journalists  covering  Afghanistan.  At  least  five  were 
killed,  while  others  were  jailed.” 

Algeria 

Shortly  after  the  street  riots  in  October,  when  a  reporter 
for  the  state-owned  television  station  was  among  the  200 
killed,  Algerian  journalists  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
capital  during  which  they  attacked  the  one-party  system 
and  lack  of  press  freedom. 

The  IPI  reported  that  in  early  November  more  than  500 
journalists  resigned  from  the  government  party,  the  FLN, 
and  vowed  to  work  for  press  freedom,  offering  a  resolution 
in  which  the  journalists  present  said  they  would  tell  only 
the  truth  or  fight  the  government. 

“But,”  according  to  the  IPI  Report,  “avid  readers  of 
the  Algerian  press  noticed  only  a  slight  improvement  in 
news  coverage  and  comment  in  papers  controlled  by  the 
ruling  party.” 

Argentina 

Although  the  IPI  reported  that  journalists  are  generally 
free  to  go  about  their  business  in  Argentina,  it  also  noted 
that  there  have  been  isolated  incidents,  including  lawsuits 
brought  against  two  newspapers. 

In  the  case  of  La  Independiente  of  La  Rioja,  the  IPI 
reported  a  journalist  was  accused  of  showing  “disre¬ 
spect.”  Another  paper,  El  Diario  of  Parana,  was  taken  to 
court  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  source  of  a  story  about 
alleged  misdeeds  by  provincial  government  officials. 

The  Buenos  Aires  daily  La  Prensa  protested  the 
country’s  Supreme  Court  ban  on  publication  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  which  5,000  citizens  praised  the  armed  forces 
for  their  “triumph  over  subversion.” 

On  the  positive  side,  IPI  reported  that  in  October  the 
government  abolished  the  import  duty  on  newsprint. 

In  addition,  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  Pampa  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Supreme  Court  both  ruled  that  publication 
of  a  police  report  could  not  be  considered  intent  to  libel 
and  it  is  not  the  obligation  of  journalists  to  check  state¬ 
ments  made  by  police. 


In  another  ruling,  hailed  as  a  “landmark,”  a  court 
declared  that  the  so-called  right  of  reply  may  be  in  conflict 
with  freedom  of  the  press. 

Australia 

Press  freedom  was  dealt  some  serious  setbacks  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1988,  according  the  IPI,  including  the  court  order¬ 
ing  of  a  journalist  to  reveal  his  sources  and  an  injunction 
that  restrained  a  journalist  from  publishing  further 
extracts  from  confidential  documents. 

In  the  source  case,  journalist  Peter  Hastings  had  written 
an  article  about  former  Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  in  which  Hastings  wrote  that  Eduardo 
Cojuangco,  who  has  links  with  Australia,  was  a  close 
“crony”  of  Marcos  who  helped  him  squander  some  $9 
billion.  Cojuangco  successfully  sought  to  have  the  sources 
revealed  so  he  could  sue  them  for  defamation. 

The  second  case  involved  an  injunction  issued  by  the 
High  Court  restraining  journalist  Brian  Too.hey  from  pub¬ 
lishing  more  extracts  from  confidential  documents  he 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  country’s  former  minister 
for  foreign  affairs. 

Bangladesh 

In  February  1988,  the  government  closed  down  two 
Bengali-language  dailies,  Jaijatra  {Victory  March),  which 
was  accused  of  publishing  “objectionable  stories,”  and 
Kabar,  which  was  told  it  had  “attempted  to  undermine  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  country.” 

Journalists  went  on  a  24-hour  strike  in  March  for  the 
first  time  since  the  creation  of  Bangladesh  in  1971,  pro¬ 
testing  alleged  government  manipulation  of  coverage  of 
the  general  elections. 

In  June,  leaders  of  the  Bangladeshi  Journalists’  Union 
went  on  a  36-hour  hunger  strike  protesting  a  ban  on  a 
Sunday  newspaper  and  repressive  measures  against  the 
Inqlab,  a  Bengali  daily. 

In  addition,  the  IPI  noted  that  the  Bangladeshi  govern¬ 
ment  in  1988  lifted  a  ban  on  BBC  operations,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  close  in  December  1987,  when  its  corre¬ 
spondent  was  expelled  from  the  country. 

Bolivia 

Radio  Television  Popular’s  programs  were  closed  down 
and  its  owner,  presenter  and  assistants  were  tried  under 
the  penal  code  for  defamation,  libel  and  slander  against 
the  president  of  the  republic,  IPI  reported. 

They  also  were  charged  with  being  “apologists  for 
crime”  after  screening  a  program  that  included  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  so-called  “Cocaine  King”  and  his  son  about  a 
video  scandal  alleging  links  between  politicians  and  drug 
traffickers. 

Interior  ministry  agents  searched  the  offices  of  the 
weekly  Aqui  and  detained  the  editor  and  editorial  staff  for 
having  run  a  headline  in  its  July  30  edition  which  was 
considered  insulting  to  the  president. 

Brazil 

While  Brazil’s  new  constitution  contains  an  article 
essentially  declaring  that  no  law  can  restrict  freedom  of 
the  press,  IPI  reported  that  Brazilian  journalists  still  face 
some  difficulties,  including  a  current  law  requiring  that 
they  obtain  a  specific  diploma  in  order  to  practice  their 
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profession,  although  that  may  be  modified  in  light  of  the 
new  constitution. 

Journalist  Antonio  Ismar  Alvarenga,  who  had  written  a 
series  of  articles  critical  of  local  landowners,  was  shot 
dead  by  a  group  of  unidentified  men  who  burst  into  his 
home. 

Bulgaria 

Evtim  Evtimov,  former  editor  of  Literaturen,  was  fired 
in  July  for  criticizing  official  policy  on  the  environment, 
according  to  IPI. 

Damyan  Obreskov,  who  had  published  an  account  in 
Trud  of  a  corruption  case  involving  the  government,  also 
lost  his  job. 

In  September,  the  authorities  declared  that  as  of  1989 
'  some  20  newspapers  will  be  closed  down  because  they 
“do  not  have  sufficient  readers.”  Journalists  directly 
affected  will  be  offered  “other  jobs.” 

Starting  in  1989,  only  the  newspaper  Otetchestven 
Front  (Front  of  the  Fatherland)  will  express  the  official 
views  of  the  Bulgarian  government. 

Burma 

The  only  newspaper  allowed  by  the  military  rulers  who 
seized  power  in  September  was  the  official  Working  Peo- 
'  pie’s  Daily,  which  accused  the  BBC  and  Voice  of  America 
of  fabricating  reports  that  instigated  unrest  and  asked 
whether  reporters  outside  the  capital  could  properly 
assess  what  was  happening  in  the  country.  The  newspaper 
made  no  mention,  however,  of  the  fact  that  foreign  report¬ 
ers  were  banned  from  entering  Burma  at  all,  IPI  reported. 

Major  news  agencies  —  including  Reuters,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  International,  Agence  France- 
Presse  and  the  BBC  —  have  correspondents  in  Rangoon, 
although  the  government  restricts  their  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  refuses  visas  to  all  foreign  reporters. 

I  A  free  press  flourished  briefly  in  the  weeks  before  the 

takeover,  when  rulers  were  forced  to  lift  restrictions  on 
the  media.  That  ended,  however.  Sept.  18,  when  the  army 
opened  fire  on  the  streets  and  closed  all  papers  except  for 
the  People’s  Daily. 

Sein  Win,  66,  correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  among  those 
detained  and  accused  of  anti-government  activities.  He 
was  freed  after  28  days. 

Cameroon 

In  February,  Samuel  Zang  Desjoies,  director  of  the 
independent  weekly  magazine  Le  Combattant,  and  jour¬ 
nalist  Joseph  Benyimbe  were  picked  up  by  police  after 
publishing  an  article  critical  of  former  French  President 
I  Valey  Giscard  d’Estaing’s  visit  to  this  country. 

IPI  reported  that  the  two  men  were  released  midyear 
without  being  charged. 

In  addition,  Francis  Emile  Mbounja,  publisher  of  a 
private  weekly  Cameroon  Magazine,  was  picked  up  by 
police  after  printing  an  article  about  the  mysterious  mur¬ 
der  of  a  rich  businessman  in  his  home.  Mbounja  was 
ordered  by  police  to  name  his  sources. 

I  Chile 

The  IPI  reported  that  “1988  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
I  years  as  a  whole  for  the  independent  press  and  journalists 
there.” 

Some  3 1  journalists  were  facing  trial ,  mostly  by  military 
courts  on  charges  of  offending  the  armed  forces. 

IPI  said  six  journalists,  photographers,  camera  crews 
and  foreign  correspondents  covering  demonstrations  in 
Santiago  were  beaten  by  authorities. 

“The  worst  such  incidents  occurred  during  the  October 
plebiscite,  when  some  24  Chilean  and  foreign  journalists 
were  attacked  and  beaten  up  —  some  of  them  needing 
hospital  treatment  for  broken  bones  —  in  what  appeared 


to  be  a  prearranged  assault  on  the  media  representatives 
covering  the  event,”  IPI  reported. 

The  government  was  forced  by  the  plebiscite  of  Oct.  5  to 
adopt  measures  supporting  the  role  of  the  press,  including 
lifting  the  state  of  emergency,  which  meant  permission 
was  no  longer  needed  to  launch  new  media  outlets,  and  36 
journalists  were  returned  from  exile  abroad. 

Charges  brought  against  the  editor  of  the  daily  La 
Epoca',  editor  of  the  daily  Fortin  Mapocho',  editor  of  the 
magazine  Andlisis;  and  editor  of  the  daily  Apsi  for  pub¬ 
lishing  an  advertisement  by  the  Communist  Party  were 
upheld  by  the  appeal  court. 

Also,  a  group  of  armed  civilians  broke  into  the  home  of 
Francisco  Herreros,  editor  of  the  magazine  Cauce  and 
took  him  away  on  orders  of  the  military. 

China 

“For  the  first  time  since  the  1950s,  foreign  and  Chinese 
journalists  were  allowed  to  sit  in  on  previously  closed 
meetings  and  given  wide  access  to  parliamentary  dele¬ 
gates,”  IPI  reported.  “More  significantly,  the  Chinese 
media,  including  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  People’s  Daily,  gave  extensive  coverage  to 
delegates’  criticism  of  the  government  for  its  handling  of 
the  economy  and  a  host  of  other  issues.” 

In  addition,  officials  promised  a  new  law  to  define 
clearly  the  rights  of  the  country’s  press  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  government  gave  tentative  approval  to  a  “pri¬ 
vate”  newspaper  on  the  island  of  Hainan,  described  by  IPI 
as  “a  small  but  important  breach  in  the  state  monopoly  on 
news.” 

However,  the  government  and  the  party,  faced  with 
increasing  economic  problems  and  unrest,  moved  to  reas¬ 
sert  control  over  the  media.  Among  other  measures,  edi¬ 
tors  were  urged  to  curb  coverage  of  worker  unrest  in 
Poland  and  other  Eastern  European  nations. 

IPI  also  noted  that  there  were  several  cases  of  reporters 
who  were  physically  assaulted  by  local  officials  “uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  idea  that  newspapers  have  the  right  to 
criticize  as  well  as  praise.” 

Voice  of  America  correspondent  Max  Ruston  was 
denied  a  visa  without  explanation,  and  two  British  jour¬ 
nalists,  Andrew  Higgins  of  The  Independent  and  Tim 
Luard  of  the  BBC,  were  beaten  and  prodded  with  electri¬ 
fied  rods  during  a  visit  to  a  western  province. 

Colombia 

The  Anti-Terrorist  Statute,  passed  in  January  1988,  can 
be  used  at  any  time  against  the  press,  according  to  IPI, 
with  one  of  its  articles  posing  severe  penalties  for  those 
who  make  contact  with  armed  groups  and  refuse  to  reveal 
their  whereabouts. 

Congo 

Jonas-Gaston  Kouvibidila,  who  worked  for  the  Congo¬ 
lese  government  daily  newspaper  Mweti,  was  released  on 
June  2  after  being  held  for  spying  since  December  1987.  He 
was  arrested  while  researching  a  story  on  the  impact  of 
television  and  radio  on  people  in  Zaire  and  Congo, 
according  to  IPI. 

The  government  charged  that  Radio  France  Internation¬ 
ale  was  turning  its  broadcasts  into  “an  echoing  box  for 
circles  hostile  to  Congo.” 

Czechoslovakia 

In  March,  several  Western  journalists  were  among  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  demonstrators  arrested  and  questioned  in  the 
capital. 

A  few  days  after  an  August  protest  on  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  the  Czech  government 
accused  Western  media  of  “internationally  creating  a  war¬ 
like  atmosphere.” 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Books  in  Review 


By  Hiley  Ward 

Passion  and  Prejudice:  A  Family 
Memoir.  Sallie  Bingham.  (New  York: 
Knopf.)  525  pages. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  Sallie  Bing¬ 
ham’s  bulky  account  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Bingham  publishing 
dynasty  as  an  overwrought,  one¬ 
sided,  self-serving  feminist  tract. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  one-issue  platform  —  a 
manifesto  for  women’s  rights.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  self-serving,  but  it  is  also  a 
good  book. 

Passion  and  Prejudice  reads  like 
the  latest  best-selling  dynasty  novel. 
There  is  a  patriarch,  sex,  intrigue, 
power  struggles  and  rumors  of  mur¬ 
der  in  this  account  of  the  building  of 
family  power  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Bingham  delves  into  ancestral  his¬ 
tory  and  the  details  of  her  own  priv¬ 
ileged  youth.  She  ends  the  tale  with 
her  role  as  a  self-styled  Joan  of  Arc  of 
the  boardroom.  She  recalls  blow  by 
blow  how  she  refused  to  sell  out  to 
brother  Barry  Jr.,  prompting  father 
Barry  Sr.  to  throw  up  his  hands  and 
sell  the  whole  operation. 

With  an  eye  for  significant  detail 
and  character  traits,  she  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  skill  of  a  short  story 
writer  or  novelist  —  actually,  she  has 
already  published  three  works  of  fic¬ 
tion.  She  also  reveals  a  feeling  for 
words  that  befits  a  poet  and,  above 
all,  a  sense  of  drama  —  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  plays  that  have  been  produced  in 
New  York. 

Such  talent  serves  the  telling  of  the 
story  of  the  weird  but  perhaps  also  all- 
too-normal  Bingham  family.  Some¬ 
times  you  think  you  are  reading  John 
Irving’s  The  World  According  to 
Garp,  or  seeing  a  household  through 
the  eyes  of  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr. 

Much  of  the  story  centers  around 
the  patriarch.  Judge  Robert  Worth 
Bingham  who  “wrote  that  his  first 
memory  was  the  sight  of  his  father 
dressed  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan’s  white 
sheet.”  The  Judge  also  served  as 
mayor  of  Louisville  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  first  ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Judge  had  three  children  — 
Barry  Sr.,  Sallie’s  father;  Henrietta, 
a  beautiful  athlete,  and  Robert. 

Robert  is  a  character  who  makes 
novels  and  movies  fun.  “Robert  was 

(Ward  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University.) 


Sallie  Bingham 

also  drinking  too  much  and  making  a 
fool  of  himself,”  Sallie  writes.  “One 
night  he  drove  his  automobile  right 
into  the  front  hall  ...  On  the  evening 
of  the  Judge’s  birthday,  when  all  the 
old  hands  were  assembled  at  the  big 
table  set  with  the  gold  plate,  Robert 
came  down  the  stairs  stark  naked  and 
presented  his  father  with  a  flower 
box.  It  held  horse  manure.” 

Sallie’s  book  follows  others  about 
the  Binghams,  David  Chandler’s  The 
Binghams  of  Louisville  and  Marie 
Brenner’s  The  House  of  Dreams:  The 
Bingham  Family  of  Louisville. 

The  Bingham  family  is  countering 
Sallie’s  book  with  a  sizable  document 
that  challenges  this  book  on  dates 
and,  in  particular,  the  much-told  tale 
of  the  death  of  the  Judge’s  second 
wife,  the  wealthy  Mary  Lily  Flagler. 
She  died  eight  months  after  they  were 
married,  leaving  the  Judge  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Author  Sallie  also  tells 
how  the  corpse  was  dug  from  the 
grave  by  diggers  hired  by  the  wife’s 
relatives.  An  autopsy  was  conducted, 
but  findings  were  not  released. 

The  Binghams,  it  is  said  here,  held 
women  in  such  low  esteem  that  they 
were  expected  to  knit  and  be  silent, 
and  their  memories  were  wiped  out 
after  death.  “I  never  heard  of  Mary 
Lily  Kenan  Flagler  Bingham  until  1 
was  15,  when  a  stranger  at  a  London 
luncheon  told  me  that  my  grandfather 
had  murdered  his  second  wife  .  .  .  .” 

Sallie  Bingham  appears  ready  to 
accept  the  worst  as  well  about  the 
death  of  the  Judge’s  first  wife  Elea¬ 
nor,  Sallie’s  grandmother.  Eleanor 
was  a  lone  fatality  in  an  accident  when 
the  car  she  was  riding  allegedly  col¬ 
lided  with  a  trolley  or  train. 

States  author  Bingham:  “Certain 
details  about  Eleanor’s  death  con¬ 
tinue  to  puzzle  me.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts,  she  lingered. 


hospitalized,  in  a  coma,  for  two  days, 
but  my  father  apparently  did  not  visit 
her.  She  had  sustained  a  fatal  injury 
but  no  one  else  in  the  car  had  been 
seriously  hurt.” 

She  questions  whether  a  trolley 
(mentioned  in  one  account)  could 
have  hurt  a  big-model  car  or,  if  it  had 
been  a  steam  engine,  why  more  were 
not  hurt.  She  suggests  that  one  of  the 
occupants  who  wore  a  bandage  after¬ 
ward  might  have  done  so  Just  for 
effect.  The  memory  of  the  grand¬ 
mother  was  quickly  erased,  she 
claims.  “No  one  alive  .today  can  or 
will  explain  why  Eleanor  Miller  Bing¬ 
ham  vanished  so  completely.” 

Barry  Sr.,  the  Judge’s  son,  had  five 
children:  Worth,  Barry  Jr.,  Sallie, 
Jonathan  and  Eleanor.  Worth  and 
Jonathan  died  in  accidents.  Barry  Jr. 
ended  up  exercising  the  power  at  the 
papers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Barry  Sr.  Sallie  worked  as  book  edi¬ 
tor. 

She  and  three  other  women  —  her 
mother,  sister  Eleanor  and  sister-in- 
law  Edie  —  served  on  the  board. 
According  to  this  account,  Barry  Jr. 
decided  to  ask  for  the  resignations  of 
the  women,  or  he  would  resign  him¬ 
self.  All  complied  except  Sallie,  who 
was  forced  off  but  retained  her  15% 
share. 

Barry  Jr.  tried  to  buy  her  out  at 
$26.3  million.  She  refused,  eventually 
realizing  $62  million  when  the  senior 
Barry  washed  his  hands  of  the  family 
mess  and  sold  to  Gannett  for  $434 
million  three  years  ago. 

She  reportedly  put  some  of  her 
money  where  her  mouth  was  —  in 
women’s  issues,  $10  million  going  to 
the  Kentucky  Foundation-  for 
Women.  Father  Barry  Sr.  died  last 
August. 

*  *  * 

Communication  as  Culture:  Essays  on 
Media  and  Society.  James  W.  Carey. 
(Boston:  Unwin  Hyman.)  241  pages. 

James  Carey  has  a  loyal  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  following,  partly  because  he  is 
a  rather  unusual  figure  in  journalism 
education,  an  intellectual  essayist. 
And  Carey,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communication,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  has  a  fol¬ 
lowing  because  he  is  very  good  at 
what  he  does. 

Although  parts  of  the  book  — some 
of  the  chapters  are  co-authored  with 
John  Quirk  of  Chicago  —  are  as  light 
reading  as  Immanuel  Kant  and  Rene 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Ira  Magazines 
uark  PatinfaE. 


THE  SILENT  WAR 

A  Powerful  New  Book. 

An  Important  Newspaper  Series. 


America  is  in  a  new  kind  of  war.  It's  a  silent  war, 
being  fought  in  boardrooms  and  marketplaces  around  the 
world. 

As  our  business  rivals  in  Europe  and  Asia 
challenge  us  in  such  industries  as  appliances,  electronics 
and  aeronautics,  it's  time  to  fight  back.  THE  SILENT 
WAR  tells  us  how. 


The  Authors 

Mark  Patinkin,  a  columnist  for  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  also  nationally  syndicated  through 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service.  He  was  a  1986  finalist 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  International  Reporting. 

Ira  Magaziner  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  business  strategy  consultants.  He's  seen  the 
business  world  from  the  inside,  working  for  companies 
such  as  General  Electric,  Mitsubishi  and  Volvo. 

Through  vivid  case  studies,  THE  SILENT  WAR 
shows  us  new  strategies  our  companies  will  need  to 
ensure  that  America  enters  the  21st  century  as  the 
world's  economic  leader. 


Mark  Patinkin 


Excerpt: 

"At  Volvo's  new  plant,  Kristina  Hallberg  quickly  found  there  was  no  reason 
to  worry  about  getting  along  with  her  boss.  She  didn't  have  one.  The  decisions  on 
how  to  do  each  day's  work  were  left  to  her  team.  It  was  up  to  them  to  build  the 
whole  car,  start  to  finish.  She  soon  came  to  feel  something  she  never  felt  before: 
company  loyalty.  She  says  it's  because  Volvo  lets  her  use  her  judgment,  her 
imagination.  In  return,  here  on  Sweden's  North  Sea  coast,  she  wants  to  give  back 
productivity.  She  wants  to  find  ways  to  make  cars  faster  and  better." 


THE  SILENT  WAR,  published  by  Random  House  in  March,  is 
available  free  as  a  special  four-part  series  exclusively  to  clients  of  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.  For  information  call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  212-580-8559. 
The  series  is  available  the  week  of  March  5. 


LEGAL 


Supreme  Court  bans  media  review  of  NCAA  inquiry  files 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case 
sparked  by  a  football  recruiting  scan¬ 
dal  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  refused  to  let  news  organiza¬ 
tions  see  confidential  investigation 
files  on  SMU  and  other  Texas 
schools. 

The  court  also  rejected  an  appeal  in 
a  “public  figure”  libel  case,  and  it 
refused  to  halt  a  $150,000  libel  lawsuit 
against  a  Waco,  Texas,  newspaper  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  wrongly  identi¬ 
fied  in  a  news  article  as  a  convicted 
thief. 

The  court  refused  to  revive  a  libel 
lawsuit  against  the  publisher  of  US 
magazine  by  the  daughter  of  a  New 
York  doctor  who  murdered  his  wife 
with  a  drug  injection.  The  court,  with¬ 
out  comment,  let  stand  rulings  that 
Esther  Friedgood  failed  to  show  that 
the  allegedly  libelous  statements 
about  her  were  published  with 
“actual  malice.”  Her  appeal  argued 
that  lower  courts  wrongly  treated  her 
as  a  “public  figure”  in  the  case. 

In  the  recruiting  scandal  cast,  the 
court,  without  comment,  let  stand  a 
ruling  that  files  compiled  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Southwest  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  do  not  have  to  be  made  public 
under  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act. 

In  the  wake  of  the  SMU  scandal 


that  resulted  in  NCAA  sanctions 
against  the  Dallas  school,  the  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  owners  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Dallas  television 
station  WFAA,  sought  to  force  the 
NCAA  to  turn  over  investigation  files 
compiled  by  the  association. 

They  also  sought  files  compiled  by 
the  nine-member  Southwest  Confer¬ 
ence  which,  in  addition  to  SMU,  has 
three  other  public  Texas  universities 
as  members. 

When  the  requests  were  denied,  the 
news  organizations  sued,  invoking 
the  1973  state  law  that  requires  “gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies”  receiving  “public 
funds”  generally  to  make  public  their 
internal  documents. 

A  federal  trial  judge  ruled  that  the 
state  law  applies  to  the  NCAA  and  the 
Southwest  Conference,  and  ordered 
that  the  sought-after  documents  be 
surrendered  so  it  could  be  determined 
which  should  be  made  public. 

The  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  reversed  that  ruling  last  July  26. 

The  appeals  court  agreed  that  the 
NCAA  and  the  Southwest  Confer¬ 
ence  receive  public  funds  but,  it  said, 
they  are  not  governmental  bodies, 
defined  in  the  state  law  as  those  enti¬ 
ties  “supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds.” 

In  the  Waco  case,  the  justices. 


without  comment,  let  stand  rulings 
that  force  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald 
to  defend  itself  at  trial  against  John  B. 
Guinn’s  lawsuit. 

In  the  paper’s  Jan.  24,  1984,  edi¬ 
tion,  a  Tribune-Herald  story  about 
various  federal  court  actions  reported 
that  Guinn  of  Copperas  Cove  “was 
given  a  five-year  probated  sentence 
and  ordered  to  pay  restitution  for 
theft  on  a  government  reservation.” 

In  fact,  Guinn  had  served  as  the 
lawyer  for  the  man  sentenced. 

When  the  newspaper  discovered  its 
mistake,  a  retraction  was  printed 
promptly,  but  Guinn  sued  neverthe¬ 
less,  seeking  $50,000  in  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $100,000  in  punitive 
damages. 

A  state  trial  judge  threw  out  the 
lawsuit  before  it  reached  ajury,  ruling 
that  Guinn  failed  to  show  the  mistake 
had  been  made  with  “actual  malice.” 
A  state  appeals  court  reversed  the 
trial  judge’s  dismissal  of  the  case.  The 
appeals  court  said  Guinn  should  not 
have  been  considered  a  public  official 
for  the  purposes  of  his  lawsuit  against 
the  newspaper. 

Lawyers  for  Cox  Enterprises, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  argued 
that  the  Texas  appeals  court  ruling 
“allows  any  local  official  to  maintain 
a  libel  suit,  despite  the  lack  of  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  simply  if 
the  article  fails  to  identify  his  political 
office.” 

In  the  magazine  case,  the  appeal 
said  Friedgood  should  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  private  citizen  rather  than  a 
public  figure  for  purposes  of  her  law¬ 
suit. 

Friedgood,  a  lawyer  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  never  wanted  to  be  a 
newsmaker  in  connection  with  her 
father’s  crime  and,  therefore,  should 
not  have  been  considered  a  public 
figure,  her  appeal  said. 

Even  if  she  had  been  a  public  figure 
at  the  time  of  her  father’s  prosecu¬ 
tion,  the  appeal  said,  she  was  no 
longer  when  the  book  review  was 
published. 

The  appeals  court,  noting  that  only 
a  few  years  separated  the  doctor’s 
murder  trial  and  the  book  review, 
said,  “It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  ...  to  conclude  that  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  about  the  case  may  con¬ 
tinue.  Accordingly  .  .  .  [Friedgood] 
should  be  deemed  a  limited  public 
figure  for  purposes  of  the  comment 
about  her  in  the  book  review.” 

—  AP 
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to  reach  Newspaper  Editors 
than  at  the  A.  S.N  E.  Conference 
in  Wishington,  D.  C. ! 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  holding  its  65th 
annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  April  1 1-14.  Newspaper 
Editors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will  be  attending 
this  very  important  conference  —  and  E&P'  s  April  8th  issue  will 
be  there  and  will  be  there! 

Many  Newspaper  Editors  from  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  to  the  conference  and  will  be  busy 
attending  to  affairs  at  home  —  E&P’s  April  8th  issue  will  reach 
them  there  and  will  be  read  there! 

Eeach  top  editors  of  Hews|:^pers  throughout  U.S.  aud  Canada 
no  matter  where  they  aiay  be! 
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ADVERTISING 


The  best  newspaper  automotive  ads 

Increased  use  of  color  highlights  the  DANDY  award  winners 


Color  dominated  this  year’s 
DANDY  Awards  for  outstanding 
newspaper  automotive  advertising, 
with  increasing  use  of  color  reflected 
in  ads  from  many  of  the  winners. 

There  were  five  DANDY  winners 
for  best  use  of  color,  including  Neil 
Johnson  Buick/GMC  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.;  Regal  Suzuki  of  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  N.C.;  Mike  Martin  Toy¬ 
ota  of  Athens,  Ga.;  Chicagoland 
Acura  Dealers;  and  Great  West  Jeep- 
Eagle  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

A  series  by  the  Coggin  dealerships 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  named  best 
campaign  in  a  targe  market  and  best  of 
show  for  its  campaign  highlighting  its 
ongoing  customer  satisfaction  and 
awareness  program. 

The  awards,  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  were  judged  by  Bill  Horton, 


classified  ad  director  at  the  Ft.  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram  and  president 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers; 
Charles  Abrams,  executive  vice 
president/creative  director  at  Saatchi 
&  Saatchi;  and  W.L.  “Mac”  McCul- 
loh,  president  of  the  McCulloh  Motor 
Co.,  director  of  the  NADA  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NADA’s  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  1988 
DANDY  Award  and  Award  of  Merit 
winners. 

Best  ad  campaign  by  a  dealer  adver¬ 
tising  association:  DANDY :  Chicago¬ 
land  Acura  Dealers,  agency,  Chica¬ 
goland  Acura  Advertising  Agency. 
Award  of  Merit:  Metro  Detroit  Buick 
Dealers,  agency,  W.B.  Doner  &  Co., 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Best  single  ad  by  a  dealer  advertising 
association:  DANDY:  Atlanta  Deal¬ 


ers  of  Acura,  agency,  Latimer  & 
Smith,  Marietta,  Ga.  Awards  of 
Merit:  Greater  Michigan  Ford  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  agency,  W.B.  Doner 
&  Co.,  Southfield,  Mich.;  Metro 
Detroit  Buick  Dealers,  agency,  W.B. 
Doner  &  Co.,  Southfield,  Mich.;  and 
Colorado’s  Best  Chevrolet  Dealers, 
agency,  Graham  Advertising,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

Best  ad  campaign  by  an  individual 
dealer  (large  market):  DANDYs: 
Great  West  Jeep-Eagle,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  developed  by  the  Edmonton 
Journal’,  and  Coggin  Pontiac/GMC 
Trucks/Nissan  Cars  &  Trucks/ 
Honda/Hyundai/Suzuki/ Acura,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  agency,  Martin  Adver¬ 
tising,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Best  single  ad  by  an  individual 
dealer  (large  market):  DANDY :  West 
Broad  Honda,  Richmond,  Va., 
agency,  Doug  Burford  Advertising, 
Richmond,  Va.  Awards  of  Merit: 
Downtown  Ford,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
developed  by  the  Sacramento  Bee; 
Crown  Nissan/Honda,  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  developed  by  the  Greensboro 
News  &  Record;  Potamkin  Ford, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  agency.  Rainbow  Total 
Marketing,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Ron  Carter 
Chevrolet,  Pearland,  Texas,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  Cre¬ 
ative  Services;  and  Pelican  Ford,  Sar¬ 
asota,  Fla.,  developed  by  Lee  Beau¬ 
regard,  ad  manager.  Pelican  Ford. 

Best  ad  campaign  by  an  individual 
dealer  (small  market):  DANDY :  Mike 
Martin  Toyota,  Athens,  Ga.,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Athens  News  and  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  Creative  Services  Depart¬ 
ment.  Awards  of  Merit:  Tom  Ashley 
Ford  Lincoln  Mercury,  Lincoln,  Ill., 
developed  by  the  Lincoln  Courier; 
Lively  Oldsmobile/Cadillac/GMC 
Trucks,  Longview,  Texas,  developed 
in-house  by  LOC  Group;  and  Reliable 
Chevrolet/Saab,  Springfield,  Mo., 
agency,  MAP  Advertising,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

Best  single  ad  by  an  individual 
dealer  (small  market):  DANDY :  Reli¬ 
able  Chevrolet/Saab,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  agency,  MAP  Advertising, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Award  of  Merit: 
Hamilton  Chevrolet-CTadillac-BMW, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  developed  by  the 
Independent,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Best  use  of  color:  DANDYs:  Neil 
Johnson  Buick/GMC,  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  developed  by  the  Sun  News, 
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PEANUTS  Characters:  ®  1950. 1951, 1952, 1958, 1960, 1965, 1966, 1968  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 

*  Chicago  Tribune  readers  voted  PEANUTS® 
“most  often  read”  comic  in  a  January  ‘89  survey. 
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Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  Regal  Suzuki, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  developed  by 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal',  Mike 
Martin  Toyota,  Athens,  Ga.,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Athens  News  and  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald;  Great  West  Jeep-Eagle, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  developed  by  the 
Edmonton  Journal;  and  Chicagoland 
Acura  Dealers,  agency,  Chicagoland 
Acura  Advertising  Agency.  Awards 
of  Merit:  Trussell  Ford/Mazda, 
Athens,  Ga.,  developed  by  the 
Athens  News  and  Banner-Herald; 
Black  Cadillac/Oldsmobile,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  developed  by  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  &  Record  Creative  Ser¬ 
vices  Department;  and  Graue  Chev- 
rolet-Buick,  Lincoln,  Ill.,  developed 
by  the  Lincoln  Courier. 

Special  award  for  dealer  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  or  multiline  group  advertising: 
DANDYs:  Washoe  Motor  Car  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  Nevada,  agency 
M.D.A.  Advertising,  Reno,  Nev.; 
Richmond  Automotive  Dealers, 
Richmond,  Va.,  developed  by  the 
Richmond  Newspapers;  and  401 
Dixie  Auto  Mall,  Toronto,  Ont., 
agency,  Yelovitch  &  Cook,  Toronto. 

Best  of  show:  DANDY:  Coggin 
Pontiac/GMC  Trucks/Nissan  Cars  & 
Trucks/Honda/Hyundai/Suzuki/ 
Acura,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  agency, 
Martin  Advertising,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Report  about  press 
in  the  Middle  East 

The  Middle  East  Research  and 
Information  Project  (MERIP)  has 
published  a  special  report  entitled, 
“The  Press  in  the  Middle  East:  Con¬ 
straint,  Consensus,  Censorship.” 

Authored  by  Barbara  Koeppel,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  journalist  and  for¬ 
mer  executive  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Protect  Journalists,  the 
report  is  one  of  a  series  of  special 
publications  from  MERIP  about 
human  rights  in  the  Middle  East. 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
obtained  for  $2  each  from  the  Middle 
East  Research  and  Information  Proj¬ 
ect,  P.O.  Box  43445,  Columbia 
Heights  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
20010. 

B.C.  Press  Council 
objects  to  definition 

The  British  Columbia  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  has  announced  its  objection  to  the 
definition  of  a  journalist  in  the 
Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement 
and  has  asked  the  federal  government 
to  have  it  changed. 

According  to  information  from  the 
Press  Council,  the  agreement 
describes  for  immigration  purposes 


a  professional  journalist  as  a  person 
with  a  university  degree  and  three 
years’  experience,  in  order  that  the 
journalist  can  enter  the  U.S.  for 
employment  there. 

The  council,  in  a  letter  to  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
noted  that  many  Canadian  journalists 
do  not  have  university  degrees  and 
that  the  definition  is  discriminatory 
and  should  be  reconsidered  when  the 
agreement  comes  up  for  annual 
review. 

$12,000  grant  from 
Tribune  Foundation 

The  Roosevelt  University  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  received  a 
$12,000  grant  from  the  Chicajgo  Tri¬ 
bune  Foundation  to  subsidize  the 
department’s  summer  program  for 
high  school  newspaper  advisers  and  a 
writing  workshop  for  minority  high 
school  students. 

N.J.  daily  switches 
to  weekly  schedule 

The  Register  of  Shrewsbury,  N.J., 
one  of  the  state’s  oldest  newspapers, 
has  ended  daily  publication  and  con¬ 
verted  to  a  weekly,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  some  22,000  homes  in  the 
area. 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese" 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 
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INSUBANCi 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Bennack  to  newspapers:  ‘Be  active,  not  reactive’ 

By  Debra  Gersh  book  illustration  of  what  tv  does  as  the  changing  role  of  women, 

best,”  bringing  images  immediately  increasing  minority  population,  and 

The  newspaper  industry  is  at  the  and  with  authenticity  to  viewers.  an  aging  population;  lifestyle 

most  critical  point  in  its  history,  as  **Yet,  when  the  balls  are  over  and  changes,  such  as  the  many  demands 
year^end  reports  show  less  than  the  banners  are  put  away  and  the  leisure  time,  the  mobility  of  the 
glowing”  figures  and  ad  linage  cannot  time  comes  to  understand  that  population,  the  emphasis  on  service, 

be  “described  as  anything  but  disap-  event  .  .  .  newspapers  offer  a  text-  and  growing  illiteracy;  and  technol- 

pointing,  according  to  Frank  Ben-  book  illustration  of  what  they  do  niV  changes,  including  the  com- 

nack  Jr.,  president  and  chief  execu-  best,”  he  said,  citing  analysis  and  puterizationofmostnewspaperoper- 

tive officer oftheHearst Corporation.  comprehensive  coverage  as  two  ations. 

Ad  revenue  suffered  a  big  loss  as  examples.  A  useful  understanding  of  these 

a  result  of  corporate  congjomeratiz-  “xhe  arrival  of  television  news  was  changes  can  be  achieved  only  through 

ation  —  mergers,  acquisitions,  etc.  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  research,  he  noted,  adding  that  news- 

—  but  Bennack  said  he  thinks  news-  newspapers.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  papers  should  get  really  serious  about 

papers  can  get  that  revenue  back  as  television  has  had  an  impact  but  can-  that. 

companies  desire  for  market  growth  not  and  will  not  replace  newspapers,”  “At  Hearst,  we  spent  more  on 

overtakes  the  debt  payment  and  cost-  Bennack  continued.  Television  research  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 

cutting  that  follow  con^omeratization.  “forced  us  to  confront  the  necessity  the  previous  95  years  combined,” 
Speaking  at  the  winter  meeting  of  of  change  ...  to  reshape  and  re  vital-  Bennack  said.  The  newspaper  indus- 

the  International  Newspaper  Adver-  ize  the  [newspaper]  industry.  try,  however,  “is  not  investing  a 

tising  and  Marketing  Executives,  “There’s  no  reason  we  cannot  con-  meaningful  portion  of  its  revenue  into 
Bennack  noted  that  another  impact  tinue  to  occupy  the  premier  role  in  research. 

on  1988  figures  was  the  many  factors  society  if  we  can  accept  that  things  Other  areas  of  change  to  focus  on 
that  added  up  to  a  sea  change.  change,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  include  color,  which  has  only 

Competition  from  other  media  is  bridge  between  past  success  and  “reached  the  first  plateau”;  and  the 

intense,  he  noted,  adding,  however,  future  success  is  not  passively  change  from  being  a  vehicle  of  mass 

that  newspapers  still  have  a  great  deal  accepting  change.  communication  to  the  more  audience¬ 
working  for  them.  Bennack  outlined  three  major  targeted  medium  requested  by  adver- 

Television  coverage  of  the  recent  forces  of  change  pressuring  the  news-  tisers. 

presidential  inaugural  was  a  “text-  paper  business:  demographics,  such  (Continued  on  page  43) 


You  are  invited  to  submit  your  best 
article  or  series  on  New  Jersey  business 
or  financial  issues.  A  $2,000  cash  prize 
and  commemorative  plaque  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winning  reporter. 

Entries,  which  must  have  run  in  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  or  a  magazine 
during  1988,  should  be  submitted  along 
with  a  nominating  support  letter  from 
your  publication’s  editor.  Each  pub¬ 
lication  may  submit  up  to  three 
nominations. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  April  10, 
1989.  Send  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Professor  Jerome  Aumente,  Director, 
Journalism  Resources  Institute, 

The  CIT  Group  of  Livingston,  New  Jersey  Rutgers  University,  185  College  Avenue, 

in  cooperation  with  the  Journalism  Resources  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903,  Attention: 
Institute  of  Rutgers  University  Financial  Writing  Contest. 
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Judge  throws  out  Morton’s  testimony 

Ruling  hampers  government’s  position  in  Newhouse  tax  case 


By  George  Garneau 

In  a  stunning  turn  of  events  six 
weeks  into  trial,  a  U.S.  Tax  Court 
judge  has  thrown  out  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service’s  key  evidence  and  tes¬ 
timony  —  and  tongue-lashed  its 
attorney  —  in  the  IRS’s  billion-dollar 
estate  tax  dispute  with  the  Newhouse 
publishing  family. 

Judge  B.  John  Williams  Jr.  angrily 
struck  from  the  record  reports  and 
testimony  from  three  key  IRS  experts 
supporting  its  valuation  of  the  1,000 
shares  of  common  stock  in  the  New¬ 
house  publishing  empire  left  when 
S.I.  Newhouse  Sr.  died  in  1979. 

The  action  came  Feb.  15  after  IRS 
expert  witness  John  Morton,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  newspaper 
analyst,  testified  that  his  appraisal  of 
the  common  stock  in  the  family’s 
Advance  Publications  Inc.  assumed 
that  surviving  family  members  would 
willingly  sell  their  3,500  preferred 
shares  to  whomever  bought  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Williams  also  immediate¬ 


ly  dismissed  key  portions  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  reports  and  testimony  by 
IRS  estimator  Joseph  Baniewicz. 

“He’s  wrong  as  a  matter  of  law,” 
Judge  Williams  said  of  Morton.  “He’s 
incredible  as  an  expert  witness.” 

Williams  then  skewered  IRS  lead 
attorney  Robert  Shilliday. 

“Your  lack  of  understanding  in  this 
case  is  exceeded  only  by  your  lack  of 
preparation,”  Judge  Williams  de¬ 
clared,  pounding  a  stack  of  reports  on 
the  bench. 

“Just  incredible.  This  is  the  worst 
performance  that  I  have  seen  on  the 
bench,”  he  fumed,  saying  it  went  “far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason”  to  bring 
a  case  to  trial  “with  this  kind  of  testi¬ 
mony.” 

A  day  earlier  Williams  threw  out 
testimony  and  evidentiary  reports  of 
James  Kobak,  IRS  expert  on  maga¬ 
zines. 

“He  essentially  gutted  their  case,” 
said  one  of  a  battery  of  Newhouse 
lawyers  who  celebrated  afterward. 

The  issue  of  the  trial,  one  of  the 


biggest  in  tax  court  history,  is  how 
much  the  common  stock  was  worth 
between  willing  buyer  and  seller. 
Newspaper  executives  have  testified 
they  would  not  want  it  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  buying  out  preferred 
shareholders  of  78%  of  shares. 

The  IRS  based  its  case  —  and  a  tax 
bill  of  $1  billion  —  on  the  controlling 
power  of  common  stock,  which  once 
acquired  might  be  used  to  force  the 
sale  of  the  rest. 

There  was  considerable  question 
about  the  rights  of  preferred  share¬ 
holders,  and  top  legal  and  financial 
experts  were  split.  Under  one  scenar¬ 
io,  the  purchaser  might  have  to  pay 
preferred  shareholders  78%  of  the 
value  of  the  company. 

Morton  testified  he  knew  opinions 
differed,  but  he  decided  in  favor  of 
IRS  attorneys,  differing  with  some 
top  legal  and  financial  firms.  His  opin¬ 
ion  valued  preferred  shares  at  only  $7 
million  of  the  $2.1  billion  the  whole 
company  was  worth  in  1980. 


IN  COMMENTARY 


Joseph  Spear,  one  of  America’s 
top  investigative  reporters,  is  now 
writing  a  twice>weekiy  commentary 
coiumn  for  NEA.  He  writes  from  a 
non-partisan,  popuiist  viewpoint  on 
nationai  and  internationai  poiitics. 
After  20  years  on  Jack  Anderson’s 
staff,  Spear  is  an  experienced  voice 
from  Washington. 


JOSEPH  SPEAR 
IS  PART  OF 

THE  NEA  ADVANTAGE. 


For  more  information  about  the  NEA  ADVANTAGE,  cali  Brad  Bushel!  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700).  United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Larry  Tarleton,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  is  the  new  executive  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
and  the  Evening  Post. 

He  succeeded  Richard  L. 
SCHREADLEY,  who  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  News  and  Courier  and 
senior  writer  specializing  in  military 
and  political  affairs. 

Tarleton  had  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Times-Herald  and  also  had  a 
five-year  tour  of  duty  as  executive 
sports  editor  of  that  paper  before 
being  named  executive  editor.  He 
earlier  worked  for  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

«  *  * 

Dale  Buss,  executive  business  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  St. Petersburg  Times  since 
May  1987,  has  been  named  business 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

A  1980  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison  and  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
Dallas  and  Detroit  during  1981-87,  he 
is  the  1989  recipient  of  the  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger  Achievement  Award  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  alumnus  of  the  university 
for  professional  achievement  within 
10  years  of  graduation. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Terzian  has  been  promoted 
to  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin. 

He  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin  in 
1986  as  an  editorial  writer  and  in 
February  1988  was  named  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  has  a  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Villanova  University  and 
was  a  postgraduate  student  in  history 
at  Oxford  University. 

As  editorial  page  editor,  Terzian 
succeeds  John  P.  Hackett,  who 
requested  reassignment  to  his  former 
post  of  chief  editorial  writer  to  devote 
more  writing  time  to  state  and  local 
issues. 


James  Warren  has  been  named 
media  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  covering  both  local  and 
national  aspects.  Writing  on  labor  and 
law  for  the  past  five  years,  he  replaces 
Steve  Daley,  who  is  now  national 
correspondent  and  columnist  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Warren  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  weekly  Magazines  column. 
*  ♦  * 

Alfred  Von  Krusenstiern, 
senior  correspondent  representing 
the  Axel  Springer  Group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  is  the  n'ewly  elected  president 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Association.  He 
succeeds  Roy  Murphy,  Auckland, 
who  represents  New  Zealand  Televi¬ 
sion. 

Born  in  Prague  and  educated  in 
Germany,  von  Krusenstiern  began 
his  journalism  career  at  United  Press 
in  Frankfurt  in  1948  and  later  joined 
the  Frankfurt  Daily  Abendpost  and 
then  was  a  correspondent  with  U  nited 
Press  International  in  London, 
Washington  and  Frankfurt. 

In  1%8,  he  moved  to  chief  of  the 
New  York  bureau  of  the  Alex  Spring¬ 


er  group  and  now  specializes  in 
United  Nations,  New  York  City  and 
Canadian  affairs. 

Other  Foreign  Press  Association 
officers  elected  were:  Harry  Z.  Bau, 
El  Economiste ,  Argentina,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Roy  Murphy,  New  England 
Television,  vice  president;  Gianni 
Capra,  The  Parliament,  Italy;  John 
Fercsey,  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
general  secretary,  and  Igor  Y.  Maku- 
RIN,  Tass,  U.S.S.R.,  assistant  general 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

Sandy  Johnson,  a  newswoman  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named  news 
editor  there.  She  has  worked  in  the 
Pierre,  S.D.,  bureau  and  was  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Sioux  Falls  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Washington  in  1983. 

Dennis  Gale,  a  newsman  in  Sioux 
Falls,  was  named  news  editor  for 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  a 
new  position.  He  joined  AP  in  Sioux 
Falls  after  working  as  a  radio  news 
director  and  as  a  reporter  at  stations 
in  Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Brent  Laymon,  a  newsman  in  the 
AP  Hartford  bureau,  was  named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Stamford 
bureau,  where  he  succeeds  Linda 
Stowell,  who  recently  moved  to 
editor  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau. 

Jerry  Nachtigal,  a  newsman  in 
the  Kansas  City  bureau,  was  named 
correspondent  in  Springfield,  Mo.  He 
succeeds  Donna  J.  Bryson,  who 
recently  transferred  to  the  AP  World 
Services  desk  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Theriault  recently  was 
appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Hampsire  Star,  Man- 
chester,  and  New  Hampshire 
Woman.  He  joined  Fischer  Press 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  papers,  from 
Dole  Publishing  Co.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  tlrmin 
newspaper  and  broadcasting 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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Donald  J.  Barhyte  is  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  positions  as  president  of  Multi¬ 
media  Newspapers  and  senior  vice 
president  of  Multimedia  Inc.  effective 
Feb.  28  and  has  elected  not  to  remain 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

William  deBERNiERE  Mebane 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Barhyte 
as  president  of  Multimedia  Newspa¬ 
per  company  on  March  1.  Barhyte, 
who  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  Multimedia  Newspapers,  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  executive  duties 
for  personal  reasons. 

Mebane  is  currently  vice  president 
of  Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News  and  Greenville  Pied¬ 
mont. 

*  *  * 

Frank  A.  Daniels  hi,  publisher  of 
Business  North  Carolina  magazine  in 
Charlotte,  is  the  newly  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  and  the  Raleigh 
Times  effective  March  1 . 

Daniels,  son  of  Frank  A.  Daniels 
Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  newspapers,  has  been  the 
magazine’s  publisher  since  May  1987. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  display  and 
classified  advertising,  circulation, 
production,  newsprint,  and  planning 
for  a  satellite  production  plant  and 
other  duties. 

Succeeding  Daniels  at  Business 
North  Carolina  will  be  David  Kin¬ 
ney,  editor  since  March  1987,  who 
also  continues  to  serve  in  that  post. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  D.  Dible  is  moving  to  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Beaver  (Pa.) 
County  Times  from  managing  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian. 

In  Beaver,  he  succeeds  Leonard 
R.  Brown,  who  was  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Times  in  December.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  Calkins  Newspapers  Inc. 


L.  R.  Shaull,  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wapakoneta 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  since  1974,  is 
moving  to  Canada  Feb.  27  to  join  the 
Sterling  Newspaper  Group  as 
publisher  of  the  Nelson  (B.C.)  Daily 
News. 

The  Sterling  group,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hollinger  Corp.  and  the  company’s 
U.S.  subsidiary  American  Publishing 
Co.,  owns  the  Wapakoneta  paper  and 
St.  Marys  (Ohio)  Evening  Leader. 
Jody  Perrotto,  publisher  in  St. 
Marys,  will  be  interim  manager  of 
Wapakoneta  operations. 

«  «  * 

T.  J.  Tergliafera,  publisher  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star. 

He  succeeds  Joe  Zlomek,  who 
becomes  interim  publisher  of  the 
Ocean  County  Observer  in  Toms 
River,  N.J.,  and  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  oversees  six  additional 
weeklies  until  he  is  permanently 
assigned  to  another  Ingersoll  newspa¬ 
per. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Walters  is  the  new  pop 
music  critic  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  will  cover  the  music 
scene  for  the  daily  Style  section  and 
write  a  column,  “Soundbites,”  for 
the  Friday  entertainment  section. 

Walters  has  been  working  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  free-lanced  for 
the  Village  Voice,  Rolling  Stone  and 
other  publications. 

*  *  * 

Connie  M.  Cullen,  administrator 
of  St.  Paul’s  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Eastchester,  N.Y.,  has  resigned  to 
become  public  information  officer  of 
the  Queens  Museum  in  Fresh  Mea¬ 
dows,  N.Y.  Debbie  E.  Moran,  assis¬ 
tant  administrator,  will  serve  as  act¬ 
ing  administrator  until  Cullen’s  suc¬ 
cessor  is  named. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 

Mike  McCraken  recently  was 
named  retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  Wyoming  Eagle  and  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  in  Cheyenne.  He  has 
served  as  promotions  manager  for  the 
daily  newspapers  since  November 
1987. 

McCraken’s  past  experience 
includes  national  advertising  with 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales  in  San 
Francisco  and  Denver  and  working  as 
a  reporter  for  several  Western  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  A.  Way,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  and  marketing  for 
the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion 
Post,  is  now  associate  publisher.  She 
oversees  the  advertising,  circulation 
and  marketing  departments. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Dominion  Post 
in  November  1987,  Way  was  public 
service  manager  of  the  Detroit  News. 
*  *  * 

Kimberly  Mills  has  joined  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  responsible  for  urban 
affairs.  She  was  day  editor  on  the  mid- 
America/national  desk  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times. 


Newsroom  MANAqEMENT 

By  Robert  H.  Giles 

In  these  demanding  times,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  expected  to  be  competent  manag¬ 
ers  without  sacrificing  their  traditional  edit¬ 
ing  roles. 

Newsroom  Management,  a  book  written 
by  the  executive  editor  of  The  Detroit  News, 
is  for  editors  who  seek  to  understand  hu¬ 
man  behavior  as  a  key  to  becoming  a  better 
editor. 

This  is  a  txx3k  no  newsroom  should 
be  without  The  good  editor  will  make 
it  required  reading  for  the  next  bright 
reporter  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor. 

—  ASNE  Bulletin 

The  value  of  "Newsroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  to  the  sensitive  and  progres¬ 
sive  newsroom  manager  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

—  Washington  Journalism  Review 

r~ Media  Management  Books,  Inc.  - 1 

I  Box  1326  I 

Detroit,  Ml.,  48231 

'  Please  send  me _ copies  of  Newsroom  • 

I  Management  at  $39.95  each  plus  $2.50  | 
I  each  for  shipping  and  handling.  • 


Name 


Address 

r.ity 

Bill  me  □ 
Charge  my: 

Payment  enclosed  D 
Visa  □  MasterCard  □ 

LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham.  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Bob  Hollingsworth 


Goret  von  Netzer 


Tyler  Morris 


Bob  Hollingsworth,  after  40 
years  as  a  reporter  and  editor  and 
most  recently  an  editorial  writer  for 
New  York  Newsday,  took  early  retire¬ 
ment  Dec.  31  to  join  the  senior  staff  of 
New  York  City  comptroller  Harri¬ 
son  J.  Goldin. 

Hollingsworth  plans  to  continue 
lecturing  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook  where  he 
has  taught  journalism  since  1979. 

Hollingsworth  began  his  career  as  a 
weekend  reporter  in  1948  for  the  then- 
fledgling  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
while  a  student  at  Hofstra  College 
(now  Hofstra  University). 

He  left  Newsday  in  1965  and 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Mid- 


Tim  Cohane,  76,  sports  editor  of 
Look  magazine  when  it  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  in  1965,  died  Jan.  22  at  a  health 
care  center  in  Nashua,  N.H. 

After  his  graduation  from  Fordham 
University,  Cohane  became  publicity 
director  at  the  institution  for  five 
years  and  then  joined  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  in  1940.  He  wrote  a 
syndicated  column  until  1944,  when 
he  moved  to  Look. 

Cohane  taught  at  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty’s  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  from  1%8  until  he  retired  10 
years  later. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Darr,  72,  former  vice 
president  of  systems  development  for 
United  Press  International  who  had 
directed  the  news  service’s  move  into 
electronic  newsgathering,  died  Feb. 
in  St.  Joseph  Medical  Center  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Darr  ended  a  45-year  career  with 
UPI  in  1981  —  a  career  that  started  as  a 
teletype  operator  in  Chicago.  He  left 
to  serve  in  the  Signal  Corps  in  World 
War  11,  returned  to  UPI  after  the  war 


dletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record,  metro  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  managing  editor  of 
the  journal’s  sister  paper,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  He  moved  back  to  New 
York  in  1976. 

*  *  * 

Caret  von  Netzer  was  recently 
named  general  manager  of  the  Amar¬ 
illo  (Texas)  Daily  News  and  Amarillo 
Globe-Times. 

Von  Netzer,  who  joined  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  papers  in  1971,  as  a  sportswriter, 
became  sports  editor  in  less  than 
three  years  and  then  moved  up  to 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  news 
content  in  1983.  He  became  executive 
editor  in  November  1986. 


-OBITUARIES- 


and  became  central  division  commu¬ 
nications  manager. 

He  restructured  the  domestic  news 
communication  network  in  1969  and 
implemented  a  system  allowing  deliv¬ 
ery  of  news  services  simultaneously 
over  a  single  telephone  line. 

Elected  vice  president  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  1972,  he  rose  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  development  in  1975. 
After  retiring,  Darr  operated  a  tele¬ 
communication  consulting  business 
from  his  Stamford,  Conn.,  home. 

*  <1  * 

Sam  Halper,  72,  a  journalist  with 
Time  magazine  for  many  years,  died 
Jan.  24  at  the  Wilton  (Conn.)  Mea¬ 
dows  Health  Care  Facility. 

He  specialized  in  coverage  of  Latin 
America  and  was  Time’s  bureau  chief 
in  the  Caribbean  and  later  was  an 
editor  of  Time-Life  Books. 

*  *  * 

Ted  F.  McDaniel,  84,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  died  Jan.  31. 

McDaniel,  who  started  at  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  proofreader  in  1924,  retired 


He  added  the  title  of  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  his  duties  in  January 
1988  when  general  manager  Jerome 
J.  Huff  was  transferred  to  Atlanta. 
The  Amarillo  papers  are  in  the  Morris 
Communications  group. 

Von  Netzer  holds  a  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  and  is 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Defense 
Information  School,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind. 


Tyler  Morris  has  joined  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal  as 
assistant  to  general  manager  Frank 
T.  Anderson. 

William  S.  Morris  in,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Lubbock  paper,  said  in 
announcing  the  appointment,  “I  am 
proud  to  name  my  son  to  this  position 
where  he  will  get  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  third-general  member  of  our 
family  to  become  involved  in  our 
newspapers.” 

Young  Morris  holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism  from  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia.  He  also  studied  at 
Colorado  State  University  two  years 
and  Oxford  University  the  summer  of 
1986  and  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies  in  the  fall  of  1987. 


in  1970  and  then  served  three  years  as 
news  editor  of  the  Warrensburg  (Mo.) 
Star-Journal.  For  the  Gazette,  he  had 
been  wire  editor,  sportswriter  and 
City  Hall  reporter. 


Carl  E.  Moore,  79,  editor  of  The 
Times  of  the  Americas,  died  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  10  of 
cancer. 

Moore,  a  former  foreign  service 
officer  at  U.S.  embassies  in  Ecuador, 
Colombia  and  Nicaragua,  went  to 
Cuba  as  an  oil  company  executive  in 
1955  and  the  next  year  co-founded 
The  Times  of  Havana. 

The  Castro  government  seized  the 
paper  in  1960  and  Moore  edited  the 
publication  (in  exile)  in  Miami  and  the 
South  Pacific  Mail  in  Santiago,  Chile 
and  The  Montevidean  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  mid-’60s  and  remained 
as  editor  of  the  Times  of  the  Americas 
until  his  death.  His  brother,  Clarence 
W.,  is  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
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a  child  lies  crx  ini’ 
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■  Somexyhere 
an  old  mail  shiwrs 
in  thejdark 


S(>me\vhere 

I  _ _ 

a  family's  dreams 
burn  to  the  t^roiind 

o 


Somewhere 
somebody  needs  help. 


There  is  a  need  in  your  own  community 
and  your  organization  can  help.  Please 
contact  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter 
to  find  out  how. 

+ 

Americaii 
Red  Cross 


Because  S(  )mew  here 
is  clo.ser  than  \’oli  think. 


KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  400  Professional  Film 
Photograph  O  Eddie  Adams,  1989 


C  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1989 
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PUSH  IT 
TO  THE  UNIT 

wm  New  KODAK 
BdHIlESS  GOIO 
Professioiial  FKms 

No  matter  how  hard  you  push  yourself,  all 
that  counts  is  what  you  get  in  the  shot 

That’s  why  Kodak  created  the  first  iine 
of  coior-negative  fiims  specificaliy  for  photo¬ 
journalists. 

With  strict  emulsion  controi  to  provide 
consistent  roli-to-roli  quaiity. 

With  the  abiiity  to  endure  in  the  field  with¬ 
out  refrigerated  storage. 

And  the  inherent  ability  to  adapt  to  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  aimost  as  weii  as  you  do. 

Choose  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  400 
and  1600  Professionai  Films  for  low  light  and 
fast  action.  And  get  two  stops  of  push¬ 
processing  capability  with  standard  C-41 
chemistry. 

In  facL  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  1600 
Professional  Film  is  the  first  Kodak  color¬ 
negative  fiim  to  offer  speeds  up  to  El  6400. 

For  controlled  lighting  and  daylight  scenes, 
choose  EKTAPRESS  GOLD  100  Professional 
Film,  with  extremely  fine  grain,  extremely  high 
sharpness,  and  high  resolving  power. 

Ask  your  professional  photo  dealer  for 
details  about  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  GOLD 
Professional  Films.  The  only 
color-negative  fiims  photo-  KAM 

journalists  ever  need  to  pack. 
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A  commitment  to  pagination 

Baltimore  Sun  will  invest  $13.5  million  in  Crosfield  equipment; 
planning  has  been  in  the  works  for  the  past  five  years 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Sun  of  Baltimore  is  abandoning 
paste-up  for  pagination. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  will  invest 
$13'/2  million  in  equipment,  service 
and  expertise  from  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc.  in  an  effort  to  match  its 
prepress  capabilities  to  anticipated 
color  printing  improvements  for  its 
morning  and  evening  editions  (com¬ 
bined  circulation,  406,6(X)). 

A  Crosfield  spokesman  said  plan¬ 
ning  for  such  a  project  has  been  in  the 
works  for  about  five  years.  Sun  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
Richard  M.  Basoco  said  he  hoped  to 
have  a  total  system  implemented  by 
1991-92  —  a  time  frame  for  the  down¬ 
town  offices  consistent  with  that  for 
the  new,  $1 12-million  production-dis¬ 
tribution  satellite  facility  in  South 
Baltimore,  future  home  to  two  Goss  Upon  completion,  Crosfield's  publishing  system  will  integrate  editorial, 

Colorliner  presses.  advertising,  page  makeup,  color,  edition  design  and  facsimile  communica- 

Basoco  indicated  the  Sun  had  ♦'ons  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Using  two  local  area  networks  —  Ethernet  for  text 

resisted  pagination  solutions,  and  ond  Crosfield's  fiber-optic  GALAN  (Grohpic  Arts  Local  Area  Network)  to  move 

would  only  “look  at  it  in  a  total  sys-  high-resolution  images  —  the  system  will  eliminate  many  of  the  time-consum- 

tem  environment.”  'ng  tasks  required  in  production. 

Operations  vice  president  Louis  J. 

Franconeri  echoed  those  concerns, 

saying  he  postponed  adopting  stand-  Systems  Committee).  In  1981,  the  Sun  moved  to  offset 

alone  display  ad  composition  for  the  According  to  Sun  information  sys-  production  on  Goss  Metroliners, 

int^rated  ^stem.  director  James  P.  McCrystal,  which  Basoco  called  the  beginning  of 

The  millions  will  buy,  m  Crostield  program  was  the  result  of  “sev-  the  Sun’s  effort  to  deal  with  color, 

managing  director  Jim  Salmon  s  gj.^|  years’  study  ...  to  design  a  The  two  new  Colorliners  will  pre- 

h'  integrated  news  comprehensive  solution  to  the  need  serve  Sun  paging  and  improve  and 

publishing  system.  prepress  automation.”  expand  its  color  capacity. 

Accomplishment  of  the  multi-  McCrystal  said  the  committee’s  Basoco  said  he  expects  the  eombi- 

phased  program  could  make  the  Sun  “requirements  document  has  estab-  nation  of  Crosfield  prepress  and  Col- 

among  the  first  major  met 'opolitan  Hshed  a  baseline  for  future  prepress  orliner  press  to  produce  cleaner, 

dailies  to  achieve  full  pagination.  electronic  development  in  our  indus-  quicker,  consistent  color. 

Successful  impleinentation  would  try.”  “Theoretically,  what  the  editor 

justify  Crosfield  president  Mel  Ettin-  Xhe  effort  to  achieve  the  latest,  releases  on  his  screen  will  be  adjusted 
ger’s  prediction  that  the  installation  most  comprehensive  version  of  news-  for”  in  setting  up  the  inks,  said  Fran- 

“will  set  the  tone  for  newspaper  tech-  paper  pagination  and  systems  integra-  coneri. 

nology  for  the  next  decade.”  tion  was  put  into  company  perspec-  The  actual  prepress-production 

Salmon  called  it  “a  major  oppor-  tive.  link  will  be  effected  using  Pagefax  2 

tunity  to  put  all  that  technology  in  At  a  conference  called  to  announce  facsimile  readers  and  writers  over  a 

place.”  the  Crosfield-Sun  “strategic  Hydranet  landline.  Crosfield’s  Hydra 

Doing  it  requires  calling  upon  prod-  alliance,”  Basoco  traced  Sun  news-  supports  T1  and  T2  landlines  as  well 

ucts  and  capabilities  of  various  Cros-  moving  techniques  from  passenger  as  microwave  transmission.  Until 

field  units  (e.g.,  text  processing,  pigeon  and  horseback  services  to  production  relocates  to  Sun  Park,  the 

photo  and  graphics  handling,  color  early  use  of  the  first  transatlantic  equipment  will  be  used  to  output  page 

control,  communications),  function-  cable.  He  said  that  although  the  Sun  films. 

ally  coordinated  within  the  context  of  has  not  pursued  remote  entry  of  clas-  Display  and  classified  advertising. 
Sun  prepress  production,  information  sified  advertising,  it  recognized  the  editorial  functions,  layout  and  color 

and  management  needs  (identified  by  practice  as  a  growing  trend  and  “will  will  be  electronically  integrated  when 

a  10-member  Integrated  Publishing  be  able  to  do  that.”  the  project’s  four  phases  are  com- 
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the  Ethernet  LAN. 

Basoco  described  the  link  as  “a 
true,  integrated  approach”  for  two- 
way  file  transfer  between  reporters’ 
SII  terminals  and  editors’  Crosfield 
workstations.  Classified  ads  (text 
only)  will  also  continue  to  be  keyed  in 
on  SII  terminals. 

Sll-justified  text  can  be  rejustified 
on  Crosfield  workstations,  McCrystal 
said,  and  passed  back  to  SII  terminals 
for  copyfitting.  Final  edits  can  be 
made  on  Crosfield  terminals  in  the 
event  any  h&J  differences  cause 


changes  to  depth. 

Photography  will  be  handled  by  the 
NewsLine  picture  desk,  with  direct 
input  from  wirephoto  transmissions, 
scanners,  video  or  a  picture  archive. 
The  system  includes  file  servers  and 
monochrome  workstations  linked  to  a 
graphics  database.  NewsLine  will 
output  to  the  color  pagination  system 
or  to  an  electronic  screening  camera. 

Phase  two  will  introduce  high- 
resolution  color  equipment,  including 
the  Macintosh  Il-based  Crosfield 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


plete.  Technical  and  economic 
“milestones”  must  be  met  before 
each  new  phase  is  begun. 

Specifications  are  complete  for  ini¬ 
tial  integration  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  composition,  which  will  employ 
DEC  VAX-based  NewsWizard  and 
AdWizard  workstations.  The  Sun 
uses  Layout  8000  for  dummying. 

Installation  will  commence  by 
changing  to  electronic  ad  composi¬ 
tion.  The  AdWizard  will  offer  auto¬ 
matic  text  flow,  drawing  and  graphic 
tools  and  modeling  for  fast  formatting 
of  complex  text  blocks. 

A  2700  logo  scanner  and  worksta¬ 
tion  will  handle  line  art  scanning  and 
preprocessing,  and  will  import  images 
from  artists’  Macintoshes  using  a  file- 
conversion  interface  to  the  AdWizard 
workstations.  A  possible  addition  is 
Crosfield’s  monochrome  Galaxy 
image-editing  workstation  for  design 
of  ads  and  feature  pages. 

NewsWizards  will  communicate  by 
high-speed  Ethernet  with  an  existing 
System  Integrators  Inc.  editorial  sys¬ 
tem,  which  the  Sun  will  retain.  Print- 
ready  edited  copy  will  reside  on  the 
SII  system  for  incorporation  into  vari¬ 
ous  county  editions.  AdWizards  and 
NewWizards  will  communicate  on 


FLEXO  RESULTS 
ARE  IN! 


PRINT  QUALITY 


excellent  O' 

PRINT  DENSITY 

excellent 

INK  DISTRIBUTION 

excellent 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 
excellent 

Laser  engraved  ceramic 

Anilox  Rolls  are  the  reason. 

Call  us  at: 

1-800-53-FLEXO  nationwide. 


PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 


PLANT 

LOCATIONS 

ROSELLE,  NJ 
ORANGE,  CA 
BATAVIA,  IL 
ATLANTA,  GA 
DALLAS,  TX 


World's  largest  producer  of  Anilox  Rolls. 


3700  Oakes  Drive  •  P.O.  Box  668  •  Emporia,  KS  66801 
FAX  316-343-2108 


CORPORATION  A  Baldwin  technology  company 


KANSA  316-343-6700 


“HOW  5®, 
expect  ME^gigi 

TO  label 


WITH 

KANSANS 


NEW  600 


Labeiing  thick,  football-shaped  pre-inserted 
packages  is  now  a  piece  of  cake. 

The  oid  ways  are  now  obsolete.  No  more  hand¬ 
labeling,  labeling  before  inserting  or  being  late 
because  your  present  machine  won’t  do  the  job. 

The  Kansa  600  Feeder  Base  —  unique  in  the 
industry  —  has  been  specificaily  designed  and 
engineered  for  newspapers. 

A  totaily  different  concept  from  the  type  of  feeder 
used  on  other  systems  aiiows  us  to  run  pre-inserted 
packages. 

What’s  different  about  it?  Give  us  a  call  today! 
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Pagination 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Lightspeed  CLS  design  system.  Fin¬ 
ished  work  will  pass  to  a  Studio  9500 
color  page  workstation  for  merging 
high-resolution  graphics  into  the 
original  design. 

The  Sun  will  use  Magnascan  616 
CCD-array  flatbed  (for  35mm)  and 
646  laser  drum  scanners.  Equipment 
will  be  linked  to  a  Magnet  graphics 
database.  Proofs  will  be  run  on  a  Jet- 
Proof  digital  color  printer.  A  fiber¬ 
optic,  wide-band  Graphic  Arts  Local 
Area  Network  (GALAN)  will  tie  the 
system  together.  GALAN  adheres  to 
FDDI  specifications  and  provides 
high-speed  Token  Ring  access. 

A  future  phase  will  incorporate 
80386-based  PC  workstations  “for 
layout  and  copyfitting  of  more  con¬ 
ventional  pages.”  To  integrate  opera¬ 
tions  fully,  pagination  at  this  later 
stage  will  be  served  by  a  Page  Infor¬ 
mation  Control  System,  which  func¬ 
tions  as  a  continuously  updated  data¬ 
base  to  track  stories,  photos  and  ads 
at  all  production  stages  and  work 
locations.  Output  speed  is  increased 
through  release  of  completed  page 
components  to  an  ouput  server  for 
preprocessing  and  page  assembly. 

Output  will  be  to  APS-5  units. 
Crosfield  will  reportedly  supply 
recorders  for  pages  carrying  graphics. 

Salmon  said  he  believed  time-to- 
press  would  shrink  when  the  com¬ 
pleted  system  is  operating.  The  Sun 
publishes  editions  for  Baltimore  and 


four  other  counties.  Franconeri  said 
the  system  “makes  that  ability  to 
zone  more  dynamic.” 

Basoco  said  an  integrated  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  system  will  allow  the 
Sun  to  handle  more  in-house  Sunday 
magazine  work,  now  limited  by 
“speed  and  capacity.” 

He  said  in  addition  to  preprinting, 
commercial  opportunities  will  be 
explored,  though  he  discounted  cata¬ 
logs  or  other  “sophisticated”  publi¬ 
cations  relying  on  heatset  printing. 

Exploiting  such  business  remains  a 
future  option.  Colorliners  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  existing  demand,  said 
Basoco,  not  for  future  growth  in 
demand  or  capacity,  but  the  new  Sun 
Park  satellite  printing  plant  will  even¬ 
tually  be  able  to  accommodate  as 
many  as  eight  Colorliners. 

As  more  aspects  of  pagination  can 
be  handled  electronically,  there  is  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  need  for 
manual  darkroom  and  composing 
room  tasks.  The  Sun  currently  has 
about  150  people  in  composing,  con¬ 
tractually  covered  for  lifetime  job 
security,  said  Basoco.  He  said  the 
Sun  would  retrain  and  reassign  per¬ 
sonnel  whose  jobs  are  lost  to  automa¬ 
tion. 

Crosfield  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  will  handle  initial  training  for 
those  using  the  new  systems,  said 
McCrystal,  adding  that  there  will  be 
some  management  training  as  well. 
Those  returning  from  vendor  training 
would  train  their  staffs.  Basoco  said 
the  user-friendly  equipment  would 
make  training  easier  than  the  initial 
transition  to  electronics. 


Use  your  Mac...for  a  library? 


If  you  are  making  limited  use  of  your 
Mac,  why  not  take  advantage  of  tech¬ 
nology? 

With  your  Macintosh*,  our  software  and 
an  optical  disk,  you  have  a  fully  automatic, 
fast,  efficient  and  affordable  library  system. 

All  story  and  headline  words  are  indexed  so 
you  can  search  all  of  the  text  with  this  flexible 
system  designed  exclusively  for  newspapers 
by  professionals  in  the  industry. 

For  more  information,  call  (417)  782-0280 


STAUFFER 

SMEDIA  SYSTEMSii^ 

P.O.  Box  1330,  Joplin,  MO  64802 

Macintoth  if  a  leg istared  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


USA  Today  launches 
joint  venture 
sports  service 

USA  Today,  in  a  joint  venture  with 
Line  Networks  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
launched  an  electronic  sports  infor¬ 
mation  service  on  Feb.  13. 

The  USA  Today  Sports  Center  ser¬ 
vice  will  offer  up-to-date  statistics  for 
professional  sports,  complete  sched¬ 
ules  for  pro  and  college  teams,  per¬ 
sonalized  news  statistics  and  score- 
boards  on  individual  teams  and  play¬ 
ers,  the  latest  breaking  sports  news 
and  a  number  of  other  services. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Sports 
Center  a  subscriber  will  need  only  a 
personal  computer  and  a  modem.  A 
special  software  package  for  $39.95  is 
also  available  that  provides  full 
graphics  and  board  games. 

The  online  cost  for  Sports  Center’s 
text-only  service  is  $4.95  an  hour 
during  the  night  and  $14.95  an  hour 
during  the  day. 

Portec  rejects 
ex-CEO’s  bid 

Just  two  days  after  his  previous 
purchase  offer  was  rejected,  Portec 
Inc.’s  former  chairman  made  another 
bid  to  buy  the  firm. 

The  latest  offer  was  made  by  Zohar 
Ben-Dov,  former  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  as  well  as  the  leader 
of  Portec’s  largest  shareholder  group. 

A  special  committee  of  indepen¬ 
dent  directors  decided  not  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  $7.25-a-share  offer  from  Ben- 
Dov  because  of  the  “highly  contin¬ 
gent  nature  of  the  proposal  and  the 
level  of  the  price  offered.”  Portec 
closed  at  $6  the  day  the  offer  was 
rejected. 

Oak  Brook,  Ill. -based  Portec  man¬ 
ufactures  a  wide  range  of  railroad, 
construction  and  materials  handling 
products,  including  automated  guided 
vehicles  (AG Vs)  for  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Ben-Dov  heads  a  shareholders’ 
group  with  a  12.6%  stake  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  resigned  as  chairman  in 
mid-December  and  was  replaced  by 
Michael  T.  Yonker,  who  became  the 
company’s  fourth  chief  executive  in 
the  past  year. 

New  business 
news  database 

University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional  is  introducing  Business  Periodi¬ 
cals  Ondisc,  an  integrated  electronic 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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March  29-31, 1989 
Hershey,  PA 


for  March  29-31. 
the  U.S. 


This  coming  March,  thousands  of  Newspaper  Equip¬ 
ment  buyers  will  head  East  to  the  AMERICA  EAST 
OPERATIONS  conference  in  Hershey.  PA  scheduled 
It  is  the  largest  regional  trade  show  of  newspaper  equipment  held  in 


Key  buyers  of  equipment  for  11  regional  states  and  beyond  will  be  at  this  show  in  full- 
force  —  and  so  will  E&P!  We  will  have  distribution  of  our  March  25  issue  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  to  the  “tech”  pages  of  E&P  that  these  buyers  turn  to  read  about  new. 
beneficial  developments.  E&P  is  a  familiar  sight  to  these  newspaper  industry  people 
and  the  best  possible  vehicle  for  you  to  place  your  ad.  Show  the  buyers  the  products 
you  have  to  offer,  invite  them  to  your  booth  or  simply  welcome  them  to  the  show! 

Your  ad  can  also  serve  as  a  building  block  toward  further  buying  decisions  at  the 
ANPA/TEC  show  in  June  of  1989. 

E&P’s  March  25  issue  is  the  medium  for  you  to  use  to  reach  equipment  buyers  both 
at  the  show  and  not  at  the  show  —  our  subscribers!  You  may  not  be  able  to  see 
everyone  at  the  conference  but  with  your  ad  in  E&P,  everyone  will  be  sure  to  see  you! 

DEADUNES  FOR  THE  MARCH  25  ISSUE 
Space:  March  15  Material:  March  17 

Make  your  reservations  today  by  calling  your  local  ad  representative 
or  call  Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380. 


New  York 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(212)  675-4380 
Fax:  (212)  929-1259 


Chicago 

303  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
(312)  645-0123 


Los  Angeles 

Ste.  801,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9(X)10 
(213)  382-6346 
Fax:  (213)382-1108 


San  Francisco 

Ste.  1 420, 450  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 
(415)  421-7950 
Fax:  (415)  398-4156 


Toronto 

148  King  Road  E. 

King  City,  Ontario  LOG  1K0 
(416)  833-6200 
Fax:(416)833-2116 
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World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Dominican  Republic 

Six  newspapers,  members  of  the  Dominican  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  lodged  a  joint  complaint, 
claiming  that  a  law  authorizing  establishment  of  a  “cole- 
gio”  of  journalists  violates  the  country’s  constitution  and 
the  Inter  American  Human  Rights  Convention. 

East  Germany 

Two  Protestant  Church  publications.  Die  Kirche  and 
the  Potsdamer  Kirche,  were  banned  in  April  after  their 
editorial  boards  refused  to  change  articles.  Two  other 
publications,  the  Mecklenburgische  Kirchenzeitung  and 
Glaube  und  Heimat  were  threatened  with  banning  but 
agreed  to  make  editorial  changes. 

IPI  reported  that  in  June,  however,  the  Mecklenburg¬ 
ische  Kirchenzeitung,  Die  Kirche  and  Glaube  und  Heimat 
were  banned  for  reprinting  commentary  on  Soviet  reli¬ 
gious  policy  first  published  in  the  Moscow  News. 

More  than  50  people  were  arrested  during  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  October  protesting  persecution  of  the  religious 
press. 

West  German  journalists  did  not  have  an  easy  year  in 
East  Germany,  as  they  were  restricted  in  their  news  cover¬ 
age,  charged  with  espionage,  and  some  were  beaten. 

Ecuador 

A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  in  July  during  a 
workers’  strike.  Restrictions  included  piior  censorship  of 
the  media  and  confiscation  of  film  by  the  authorities  from 
photographers  covering  the  protest. 

President  Le6n  Febres  Cordero  accused  the  media  of 
inciting  unrest,  singling  out  the  nation’s  highest-  circula¬ 
tion  magazine,  Vistazo,  for  being  “unpatriotic”  after  it 
published  a  survey  that  concluded  the  president’s  admi¬ 
nistration  was  ineffective,  according  to  the  IPI. 

In  addition,  the  daily  newspaper  Expreso  of  Guayaquil 
reported  that  one  of  its  reporters  had  received  a  death 
threat  from  aides  to  a  candidate  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  The  paper  also  reported  that  its  main  plant  had  been 
hit  by  machine-gun  fire. 

However,  IPI  noted  that  “There  have  been  no  reports  of 
any  repressive  action  taken  against  the  press  since  Ro¬ 
drigo  Boija  took  over  as  president  of  Ecuador  in  August.” 

El  Salvador 

Journalists,  both  local  and  foreign,  were  harassed  by 
San  Salvador  police  while  covering  a  demonstration  at  the 
university  there.  Cameras  and  the  film  inside  them  were 
seized,  IPI  reported. 

In  May,  the  special  correspondent  for  the  Soviet  daily 
Pravda,  Yuri  Stroev,  was  seized  at  his  hotel  by  three 
unidentified  men.  Although  he  initially  believed  he  was 
being  kidnapped,  Stroev  was  taken  to  the  airport  and 
deported  to  Guatemala.  The  official  explanation  was  that 
he  lacked  the  correct  press  credentials. 

Ethiopia 

Norwegian  journalist  Viggo  Gilbert  of  the  daily  Fredrik- 
stad  Blad  was  killed  in  an  ambush. 

Fgi 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  Fiji  Times  is  the  only  surviving  daily 
since  the  coup  of  October  1987. 

Vijendra  Kumar,  Fiji  Times  editor,  was  awakened  one 
morning  at  2  a.m.  by  20  armed  soldiers  who  took  him  to  the 
army  barracks  in  the  capital  of  Suva  for  interrogation. 


apparently  angered  over  a  critical  story  that  had  appeared 
in  the  newspaper. 

Fiji  Times  chief  reporter  Mesake  Moroi  was  detained 
less  than  a  week  later  and  charged  with  possessing  “sub¬ 
versive  material.”  His  arrest  came  after  he  called  the 
ministry  of  information  for  comment  on  a  story  from 
another  news  agency  about  complaints  by  Nepal  to  the 
United  Nations  that  Fiji’s  Indians  were  being  persecuted 
for  their  religious  beliefs. 

France 

The  daily  Le  Matin  folded  under  the  weight  of  insur¬ 
mountable  debt,  and  the  IPI  reported  that  “many  other 
national  dailies  are  not  far  behind.” 

In  addition,  nearly  all  public  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  were  blacked  out  during  a  strike  in  September. 

Right-wing  dailies  are  suffering  as  well,'  but  the  IPI 
noted  that  Robert  Hersant,  France’s  biggest  newspaper 
owner,  is  injecting  large  sums  of  money  to  keep  his  papers 
afloat. 

Ghana 

Arrested  in  September  1987,  free-lance  journalist  Ben 
Ephson  Jr.  remained  in  detention  for  most  of  1988.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  capital  of  Accra  on  suspicion  of  “gathering 
economic  intelligence.” 

The  Pioneer,  Ghana’s  oldest  private  newspaper,  began 
publishing  after  a  six-month  absence  with  a  plea  to  readers 
to  help  it  continue  publication.  The  newspaper  stated  that 
it  would  fold  without  the  help  of  influential  readers  who 
could  assist  in  importing  essential  spare  parts. 

Guatemala 

“No  journalist  can  feel  safe  working  in  Guatemala,”  IPI 
reported. 

The  weekly  La  Epoca  underwent  a  dynamite  attack  on 
June  10,  and  a  group  of  about  10  unidentified  armed  people 
threatened  two  journalists.  The  paper’s  editor,  Byron 
Barrera,  left  the  country  after  the  attack,  and  the  weekly 
ceased  publication  “for  fear  of  further  violence,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  IPI. 

The  home  of  Alexander  Truchin,  correspondent  for  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass,  was  bombed  on  May  18,  with 
the  Secret  Anti-Communist  Army  claiming  responsibility. 

Truchin  and  Manuel  Guerrero,  correspondent  for  the 
Cuban  news  agency  Prensa  Latina,  had  previously 
received  threatening  letters  from  the  extreme  right-wing 
terrorist  organization  Manuel  Blanco.  Both  journalists  left 
the  country  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  daily  Prensa  Libre  accused  the  government  of  using 
existing  laws  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  press  to  publish 
replies  to  comments  made  in  opinion  columns.  The  daily 
had  received  an  injunction  from  El  Grdfico  columnist 
Mario  Alberto  Carrera,  forcing  it  to  publish  his  letter  of 
reply  to  a  column  in  Prensa  Libre. 

Haiti 

On  Sept.  1 1 ,  armed  men  dressed  as  civilians  opened  fire 
on  the  offices  of  Radio  Cacique,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
similar  attack  was  made  upon  Radio  Soleil.  Two  days 
later.  Radio  Cacique  again  came  under  fire,  however  this 
time  its  equipment  was  destroyed. 

Honduras 

News  of  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  alleged  drug  traf¬ 
ficker  Ramon  Mata  Ballestero  and  the  subsequent  street 
protests  was  blacked  out  by  the  government,  which 
ordered  all  the  country’s  broadcast  stations  to  link  up  for 
nearly  72  hours  and  play  folk  music. 

In  December,  Washington  Post  correspondent  Julia 
Preston  was  expelled  from  the  country  after  being  held 
incommunicado  overnight. 
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Hungary 

Among  the  seven  dissidents  who  held  an  1 1-day  hunger 
strike  protesting  either  the  denial  of  passports  to  them  or 
revocation  of  their  passports  were  two  journalists,  Ferenc 
Koszeg,  an  editor  of  Beszelo,  and  Janos  Molnar,  a  graphic 
artist  who  edits  Hiany  magazine  in  Budapest. 

IPI  reported  that  thousands  of  young  Hungarians 
marched  in  Budapest  in  March  carrying  banners  calling  for 
“freedom  of  the  press”  and  “democracy.”  The  protest 
followed  the  arrest  of  at  least  four  members  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  including  a  publisher,  two  writers  and  a  sociologist. 

Indonesia 

In  February  1988,  shortly  before  leaving  office,  Gen. 
Benny  Murdani  apologized  to  a  group  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  for  instructing  them  on  a  number  of  occasions  not  to 
report  certain  issues  during  his  five-year  term. 

The  spokesman  for  the  armed  forces  group  in  March 
explained  that  conditions  in  Indonesia  were  “not  yet 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  the  press”  and 
that  it  was  doubtful  changes  would  be  made  in  the  next  five 
years. 

Iran 

IPI  reported  that  “For  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  no 
journalists  or  other  intellectuals  were  among  the  279  peo¬ 
ple  executed  for  ‘political  crimes.’  ” 

In  addition,  a  group  of  professional  journalists  formerly 
banned  from  working  in  the  media  were  allowed  to  launch 
a  weekly  in  Tehran  called  Adineh. 

Roger  Cooper,  however,  a  former  stringer  for  London’s 
Financial  Times,  remained  in  prison  in  Tehran. 

Ireland 

Discussion  of  abortion  was  not  allowed  in  the  media, 
nor  were  interviews  with  members  of  either  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  or  its  political  front,  Sinn  Fein. 

In  April,  Jenny  McGeever,  a  radio  reporter,  was  fired 
after  breaching  the  second  ban,  which  is  contained  in 
Ireland’s  Broadcasting  Act. 

Israel 

About  50  journalists  were  arrested  during  the  past  year 
and  a  number  of  publications  and  news  agencies  have  been 
shut  for  periods  ranging  from  a  week  to  indefinitely, 
according  to  the  IPI  Report. 

Two  Palestinian  dailies,  Al-Fajr  and  Al-Shaab,  were 
banned  from  circulation  outside  Jerusalem  for  up  to  12 
days.  The  largest  newspaper,  Al-Quds,  was  suspended 
once  for  18  days  and  then  again  for  45  days,  the  second 
time  for  failing  to  submit  to  a  censor  before  publication  a 
story  about  an  attempted  armed  infiltration. 

Authorities  also  shut  down  the  Palestine  Press  Service, 
initially  for  six  months,  but  subsequently  extended  for 
another  year.  Charges  that  it  was  funded  by  the  PLO  were 
denied.  In  April,  a  magazine  published  by  PPS  owners,  Al- 
Awdah,  had  its  license  revoked  and  ceased  publication. 

In  addition,  four  Israelies  and  one  Palestinian  on  the 
staff  of  a  small  Leftist  newspaper  published  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  were  arrested.  It  was  charged  that  the  newspaper, 
Derech  Hanitzotz,  was  funded  by  a  hostile  Palestinian 
organization  and  that  the  Israelis  had  violated  security 
laws. 

An  Israeli  Arabic  Communist  newspaper,  Al-Ittihad, 
was  shut  down  for  a  week  for  alleged  incitement. 

Two  American  reporters,  Glenn  Frankel  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Martin  Fletcher  of  NBC,  had  their 
press  credentials  revoked  for  several  weeks  after  filing 
material  without  first  submitting  it  to  a  military  censor. 

In  addition,  three  British  journalists  —  Paul  Taylor  and 
Steve  Weizman  of  Reuters  and  Andrew  Whitley  of  the 
Financial  Times  —  lost  their  credentials  for  not  submit¬ 
ting  material  to  a  military  censor. 


Italy 

IPI  reported  that  it  was  “a  relatively  good,  ‘quiet’  year 
for  press  freedom  in  Italy.” 

The  “only  incident  of  particular  note”  was  the  arrest  of 
two  Palermo  journalists  in  March,  who  were  jailed  for  six 
days  after  they  had  written  articles  based  on  papers 
involved  in  a  pretrial  investigation,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  kept  secret. 

Attilio  Bolzoni  of  the  Rome  daily  La  Repubblica  and 
Saverio  Lodato  of  the  Communist  Party  daily  L’Unitd 
were  released  after  a  special  court  ruled  the  arrest  war¬ 
rants  against  them  were  invalid. 

Jordan 

On  government  orders,  editors  of  the  three  main  Arabic 
dailies  were  dismissed  and,  in  protest  against  this  action, 
the  editor  of  Jordan’s  only  English-language  daily,  the 
Jordan  Times,  resigned. 

In  May,  three  journalists  lost  their  press  credentials,  the 
IPI  reported. 

In  addition,  the  Star,  Jordan’s  only  English-language 
weekly,  “disappeared  from  the  newsstands  in  September, 
after  being  closed  down  by  a  state-appointed  board.” 

Kenya 

Gitobu  Imanyara,  editor  of  the  Nairobi  Law  Monthly, 
was  charged  with  misuse  of  a  publishing  license  after 
publishing  articles  about  political  detentions  and  trials. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kenya  ordered  the  editors  of  the 
weekly  Financial  Review  not  to  publish  articles  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  nature,  following  publication  of  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  last  election. 

Kuwait 

“The  situation  in  Kuwait,  .  .  .  which  had  enjoyed  rela¬ 
tive  press  freedom,  deteriorated  in  1988  as  the  government 
practiced  stiffer  censorship  rules  against  the  local  media,” 
the  IPI  reported. 

The  unrestricted  sale  of  most  foreign  publications,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Iran,  was  allowed, 
and  no  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  from  visiting  the  region. 

Lebanon 

While  1988  saw  the  release  of  hostage  Jean-Paul  KaufT- 
mann  of  the  French  weekly  L’Evenement  du  Jeudi,  Terry 
Anderson  of  the  Associated  Press  and  John  McCarthy  of 
ITN  were  still  held  captive. 

Liberia 

Two  newspapers,  Cocorico  and  Suntimes,  were  banned 
by  the  minister  of  information  and  culture  for  allegedly 
creating  tension  and  instability.  Following  the  banning,  a 
number  of  privately  owned  newspapers  threatened  to 
suspend  publication  for  a  week  in  protest. 

Malaysia 

A  1988  amendment  to  the  Printing  and  Publications  Act 
of  1984  severely  tightened  press  law  in  Malaysia,  IPI 
reported. 

For  example ,  any  journalist  found  to  be  publishing  news 
considered  likely  to  inflame  public  opinion  can  face  a  one- 
year  prison  sentence,  and  publishers,  printers,  editors  and 
writers  convicted  of  “maliciously  publishing  false  news” 
could  face  up  to  three  years  in  prison  and/or  fines  up  to 
$8,000. 

The  amendment  also  requires  all  newspapers  to  apply 
for  new  licenses  every  year,  rather  than  simply  renewing 
them  annually  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Three  newspapers  closed  by  the  government  in 
October  —  the  English-language  Star,  the  Chinese-lan- 
guage  Sin  Chew  Jit  Poh  and  a  Malay-language  biweekly, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Watan  —  will  be  allowed  to  reopen.  They  had  been 
accused  of  highlighting  sensitive  issues. 

Mexico 

Three  journalists  were  killed  in  1988:  Hector 
F61ix  Miranda,  political  columnist  for  a  weekly  in 
Tijuana,  was  murdered  in  April;  Ronay  Gonzalez 
Reyes,  editor  of  the  daily  El  Mundo  in  Comitan, 
Chiapas  state,  was  shot  and  killed  as  he  sat  at  his  type¬ 
writer  on  July  13;  and,  10  days  later,  Linda  Bejarano  de  Go¬ 
mez,  a  radio  and  television  reporter  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  was 
allegedly  killed  by  federal  agents.  The  authorities  claimed 
that  she,  her  mother-in-law  and  a  friend  were  shot  dead  by 
agents  who  mistook  them  for  drug  traffickers,  according  to 
the  IPI  Report. 

An  open  letter  to  the  president  was  published  in  the 
leading  Mexico  City  paper.  Excelsior,  in  August.  Signed 
by  63  Mexican  journalists,  the  letter  called  for  an  end  to 
the  “aggression  against  members  of  our  profession,”  with 
an  appeal  for  the  guaranteed  safety  of  all  journalists,  and 
urged  solutions  to  all  cases  of  journalists  murdered  or 
attacked  since  1982,  when  he  took  office. 

Morocco 

A  leading  woman’s  magazine,  Kalima,  was  banned  after 
it  published  articles  about  the  problem  of  AIDS  affecting 
male  prostitutes  and  homosexuals  despite  a  government 
warning  that  the  article  was  “pornographic.” 

After  the  story  appeared,  Hinde  Taradi,  the  magazine’s 
editor,  was  barred  from  working  on  future  issues  or 
accepting  advertisements  until  she  agreed  to  certain 
“guarantees.”  She  did  not  agree  and  defended  the  article, 
and  the  authorities  banned  the  magazine. 

Namibia 

Gwen  Lister,  editor  of  the  Namibian,  a  left-wing,  anti¬ 
government  weekly,  was  arrested  and  held  for  four  days 
under  a  security  law  that  permits  up  to  30  days’  detention 
without  charge. 

In  October,  Lister’s  newspaper  suffered  an  arson  attack 
which  destroyed  telex  machines,  personal  computers  and 
telephones.  A  right-wing  group  called  Wit  Wolve  (White 
Wolves)  claimed  responsibility.  Lister  said  the  Namibian 
would  continue  publishing  despite  the  damage. 

New  Zealand 

The  Auckland  tabloid  the  Sun,  the  nation’s  newest 
daily,  closed  down  in  July  due  to  low  advertising  volume. 

The  Star  was  purchased  in  July  by  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Group,  which  is  40%  owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch. 

In  November,  an  eight-year  ban  on  Soviet  journalists 
was  lifted  and  the  Novosti  press  agency  was  invited  to 
send  a  correspondent. 

Nigeria 

A  prominent  lawyer  tried  unsuccessfully  during  the  year 
to  bring  the  director  of  military  intelligence  and  the  deputy 
director  of  the  state  security  service  to  trial  for  allegedly 
murdering  Newswatch  editor  Dele  Giwa  with  a  letter 
bomb.  The  court  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of  evidence. 

The  passport  of  one  of  the  country’s  best-known 
publishers.  Chief  Moshood  Abiola,  was  confiscated  by 
security  officials  as  he  attempted  to  board  a  plane  for 
London. 

The  newspaper  The  Mail,  launched  in  1986,  disappeared 
from  newsstands  in  1988,  with  its  suspension  blamed  on 
newsprint  shortages  and  organizational  problems. 

A  magazine.  Hotline,  suspended  publication  due  to 
“operational”  problems. 


Panama 

“Panama  has  been  a  disasterous  place  to  be  a  journalist 
this  year  —  whether  Panamanian  or  foreign,”  according 
to  the  IPI  Report. 

As  the  military-controlled  legislative  assembly  took 
power  and  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  became  the  country’s 
leader,  military  units  raided  the  offices  of  the  daily  La 
Prensa  and  a  television  station,  Channel  5.  The  offices  of 
two  radio  stations  were  destroyed. 

In  addition,  the  dailies  Extra  and  El  Sigh  and  the  weekly 
Quiubo  were  also  closed  and  six  radio  stations  were  forced 
off  the  air. 

Employees  of  La  Prensa  attempted  to  start  a  small  daily 
called  Hoy,  but  its  launch  was  prevented  by  the 
authorities. 

Not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  Cable  News  Network’s 
Latin  American  correspondent  Lucia  Newman,  two 
Americ'.n  journalists,  Julia  Preston  of  the  Washington 
Post  ani  Sam  Dillon  of  the  Miami  Herald  were  denied 
entrance  into  the  country  in  January,  IPI  reported. 

The  military  propaganda  daily  Critica  began  publishing 
photographs  of  foreign  reporters  with  such  captions  as 
“Vultures”  and  “Disinformers,”  leading,  in  some  cases, 
to  acts  of  violence  against  the  journalists. 

Papua  New  Guinea 

In  February,  a  British  television  crew  was  deported  to 
Australia  after  reportedly  referring  to  cannibalism  in  a 
program  they  were  making  about  the  country. 

Paraguay 

A  campaign  was  launched  by  the  legal  opposition  party, 
Partido  Revolucionario  Febrerista,  to  reopen  the  party’s 
weekly,  El  Pueblo,  which  was  closed  down  in  1987. 

Several  Argentine  and  Brazilian  newspapers  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  police  in  February,  including  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Police  also  confiscated  all  5,000  copies  of 
the  magazine  La  Republica. 

Peru 

Hugo  Bustios  Saavedra,  correspondent  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  Caretas,  was  murdered  in  an  ambush.  Several  other 
newsmen  were  attacked  and  beaten  up  by  the  authorities, 
and  there  were  two  terrorist  attacks  on  television  stations. 

An  issue  of  the  daily  El  Diario,  considered  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  terrorist  group  Sendero  Luminoso  (Shining 
Path),  containing  an  interview  with  the  group’s  leader, 
Abimael  Guzman,  was  seized  by  the  authorities.  Bombs 
exploded  at  the  homes  of  three  staffers,  but  no  one  was 
hurt. 

Terrorists  also  set  up  a  bomb  on  the  steps  of  the  daily  La 
Republica  and  radio  stations  were  seized  on  seven  differ¬ 
ent  occasions. 

Philippines 

The  government  in  April  banned  an  interview  with 
dismissed  military  officer  Gregorio  Honasan,  who  led  a 
series  of  failed  coup  attempts,  and  declared  its  right  to 
close  down  any  newspaper  or  broadcast  station  which 
aired  or  printed  such  an  interview. 

Three  journalists  were  killed  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1988,  compared  with  11  in  1987,  IPI  reported. 

About  100  journalists  formed  the  Union  of  Journalists  of 
the  Philippines,  which  now  reports  a  membership  of 
nearly  6()0.  Other  media  organizations  formed  included 
the  Philippines  Union  of  Broadcasters,  the  Association  of 
Commentators  and  Announcers,  Media  in  Action,  and 
Plaridel  Media  Forum. 

Poland 

The  jamming  of  BBC  broadcasts  to  Poland  was  stopped 
in  January,  and  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  were  permitted  to  broadcast  without  interference. 
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Authorities  also  reinstated  the  Polish  section  of  the 
writers’  organization  PEN  International. 

Censorship,  however,  still  exists,  and  publication  was 
prevented  of  an  article  in  the  literary  magazine  Miesiecz- 
nik  Literackie. 

Portugal 

In  February,  four  Portugese  journalists  who  had  filmed 
an  interview  with  hooded  terrorist  guerrillas  were 
acquitted  by  a  court  of  charges  they  were  fomenting 
terrorism.  The  judge  declared  that  the  journalists  were 
simply  doing  their  job  of  informing  the  public. 

Singapore 

The  Hong  Kong-based  weekly  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review  announced  it  would  discontinue  all  sales  in  Singa¬ 
pore  after  the  government  cut  the  magazine’s  circulation 
from  10,000  copies  to  500. 

According  to  IPI,  the  Review  was  the  fourth  publication 
to  have  its  circulation  reduced  within  18  months.  Others 
were  Time  magazine,  Asiaweek  and  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Restrictions  on  Time  were  lifted  in  July  1987,  while 
Asiaweek,  owned  by  Time  Inc.,  was  allowed  to  increase 
its  circulation  from  500  copies  to  5,000  in  October  1988. 
Restrictions  on  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  remained  in 
place. 

Two  foreign  correspondents  were  banned  from  cover¬ 
ing  the  country’s  general  elections  in  September. 

South  Africa 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  papers  closed  included  the 
South  African  Catholic  Bishops  Conference-funded  New 
Nation  and  the  small  newspaper  South.  In  November,  the 
Weekly  Mail  —  begun  by  staffers  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Sunday  Express  when  those  papers  were  closed  by 
their  owners  —  was  banned  for  four  weeks. 

Home  Affairs  Minister  J.C.G.  (Stoffel)  Botha  warned 
journalists  in  midyear  that  statutory  measures  to  control 
the  press  were  planned,  with  the  establishment  of  a  disci¬ 
plinary  body  that  would  license  journalists,  punish  them 
and  editors,  and  close  down  newspapers.  He  followed  this 
up,  according  to  IPI,  with  a  series  of  emergency  regula¬ 
tions  to  force  journalists  conducting  “news  agency”  busi¬ 
nesses  to  register.  Those  who  failed  to  do  so  faced  10  years 
in  jail  or  stiff  fines. 

South  Korea 

“The  year  1988  has  been  a  watershed  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  South  Korean  press,”  according  to 
the  IPI  Report. 

Numerous  changes  were  made  after  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  in  April,  including  the  repeal  of  the  Basic  Press  Law 
and  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  allowing  applications 
to  publish  new  daily  newspapers  —  30  such  applications 
had  been  lodged  by  late  1988. 

Other  significant  changes  included:  national  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Seoul  are  allowed  to  have  resident  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  provinces  and  provincial  newspapers  can 
place  correspondents  in  the  capital;  journalists  no  longer 
need  to  obtain  a  government-issued  press  card;  guidelines 
about  what  should  be  reported  and  with  what  degree  of 
prominence  were  abolished;  and  there  are  no  longer  any 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  pages  in  a  newspaper  or  on 
its  price. 

Soviet  Union 

According  to  the  IPI,  although  glasnost  has  given  the 
Soviet  press  new  freedoms,  such  as  nearly  immediate 
reporting  of  domestic  accidents  and  disasters,  many  areas, 
including  public  life  and  strife  in  Armenia  and  Azerbai- 
dzhan,  remain  somewhat  off  limits. 


Spain 

Much  of  the  media  activity  in  Spain  in  1988  involved  the 
increasing  presence  of  foreign  groups,  mainly  European. 

For  example,  the  Fininvest  group,  owned  by  Italian 
media  baron  Silvio  Berlusconi,  entered  the  Spanish  televi¬ 
sion  market,  and  a  number  of  foreign  groups  expressed  an 
interest  in  Cinco  Dias,  which  eventually  made  a  deal  with 
the  French  group  Expansion. 

A  law  passed  in  April  allowed  private  television  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  first  time. 

Three  Spanish  journalists  —  Carlos  de  Vega,  Jos6 
Ramdn  Alonso  and  Jesus  Femadez  Zulet  of  the  now- 
defunct  El  Cocodrilo  magazine  —  went  on  trial  over  an 
article  and  caricature  said  to  insult  King  Juan  Carlos  and 
the  Spanish  prime  minister. 

Sri  Lanka 

In  January  1988,  two  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  home  of 
Edmund  Ranasinghe,  editor  of  the  country’s  largest  Sin- 
hala-language  daily  The  Divaina  (The  Island).  One  bomb 
damaged  part  of  the  house,  but  no  one  was  injured,  and  the 
second  bomb  failed  to  explode. 

In  February,  suspected  Tamil  rebels  bombed  the  office 
of  the  Tamil  daily  Eeelandu  (Tamil).  The  newspaper’s 
presses  were  damaged,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

Sudan 

Foreign  reporters  were  accused  of  reporting  rumors  and 
wrong  information  about  distribution  of  foreign  aid  to 
flood  victims,  and  the  authorities  declared  that  all  reports, 
photographs  and  videotapes  must  be  submitted  to  the 
information  ministry  for  approval. 

IPI  reported  that  under  the  new  controls,  reporters, 
photographers  and  television  crews  could  not  move 
around  the  capital,  Khartoum,  unless  accompanied  by 
officials  from  the  information  ministry. 

Swaziland 

Hanson  Ngwenya,  a  reporter  on  the  Times  of  Swazi¬ 
land,  and  the  paper’s  editor,  Mashumi  Twala,  were 
released  from  jail  after  being  held  for  60  days  without  trial. 
They  were  arrested  in  February  after  refusing  to  reveal 
their  sources  for  an  article  that  implied  the  country  was 
providing  a  sanction  to  rebels  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  neighboring  Mozambique. 

Taiwan 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1988,  the  government  deregulated 
newspaper  registration  and  ended  newspaper  page  restric¬ 
tions. 

Applications  for  registration  of  new  papers  were 
accepted  from  Jan.  4  to  the  end  of  September.  The 
registered  number  of  newspapers,  according  to  IPI,  had 
increased  from  31  to  78,  with  38  of  them  dailies. 

On  Sept.  21 ,  a  reporter  and  the  director  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  Evening  Post  in  Taipei  were  found  not  guilty  by  the 
Taiwan  High  Court  of  charges  that  they  forged  documents 
to  travel  to  mainland  China,  giving  “tacit  permission  by 
the  government  for  coverage  of  news  events  in  mainland 
China  by  reporters  from  Taiwan.” 

Tunisia 

Following  a  bloodless  coup  in  November  1987  that 
made  Zinalabeddin  Ben-Ali  president,  all  political  prison¬ 
ers,  including  five  journalists,  were  ordered  released  and 
bans  imposed  in  1986  were  lifted  on  two  weeklies  and  one 
periodical. 

Two  opposition  newspapers  were  being  published  reg¬ 
ularly  by  November  1988,  “with  apparently  no  govern¬ 
mental  pressure,”  according  to  IPI. 

The  Tunisian  government,  however,  restricted  the  sale 
of  the  weekly  Jeune  Afrique  from  an  average  24,000  in 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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1987  to  6,000,  and  maintained  its  ban  on  two  Algerian 
weeklies  produced  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

Turkey 

On  the  same  day  in  April  as  the  national  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  raised  their  prices  between  200-250  in  response  to 
newsprint  price  hikes,  the  state  economic  enterprise, 
which  has  a  monopoly  on  newsprint  production,  raised  the 
cost  of  newsprint  by  35%. 

On  June  16,  prosecutor  of  the  Istanbul  state,  seized 
copies  of  the  national  daily  Milliyet,  which  had  planned  to 
publish  the  following  day  a  serialized  interview  with 
the  leader  of  a  separatist  guerrilla  organization,  IPI 
reported. 

The  journalist  responsible  for  the  interview,  Mehmet 
Ali  Birand,  and  managing  editor  of  Milliyet,  Eren  Gvener, 
were  on  trial  accused  of  propaganda  aimed  at  “weakening 
national  feelings,”  according  to  IPI.  The  prosecutor  is 
calling  for  sentences  between  seven  and  15  years  in  prison. 

The  Istanbul  press  prosecutor  also  has  brought  the 
Ankara  bureau  news  editor  for  Cumhuriyet  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  managing  editor  to  trial  for  violating  a  law  stipulating 
confidentiality  of  the  prosecutor’s  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  newspaper  had  printed  initial  testimony  of  the 
person  who  tried  to  assassinate  the  prime  minister.  A 
columnist  from  the  paper  is  on  trial  for  “inciting  the  people 
to  disobey  the  law”  during  a  speech  he  delivered  on 
human  rights. 

Further,  IPI  reported  that  the  number  of  actions  against 
the  two-year-old  radical-left  periodical  2000’ e  Dogru  has 
reached  29,  and  that  22  managing  editors  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  imprisoned  are  sentenced  to  a  total  of  2,242  years. 
The  record,  according  to  IPI,  is  held  by  Veli  Yilmaz, 
managing  editor  of  Halkin  Kurtulusu  (People’s  Libera¬ 
tion),  who  has  been  sentenced  to  a  total  of  748  years. 

A  daily  newspaper  writer  was  sentenced  to  10  months  in 
prison  for  insulting  “the  moral  personality  of  the  govern¬ 
ment”  in  an  article  published  in  May  1978,  IPI  reported. 

On  Feb.  6,  1988,  the  Press  Council  of  Turkey  was 
established,  although  only  about  10%,  or  600,  of  the 
nation’s  journalists  holding  press  cards  joined.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Journalists’  Union  urged  its  members  not  to  join, 
“arguing  that  efforts  to  constitute  a  press  council  in 
Turkey  had  the  effect  of  diverting  attention  away  from 
legal  restrictions  on  press  freedom,”  according  to  IPI. 

United  Kingdom 

After  years  of  litigation,  five  senior  judges  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ruled  unanimously  that  U.K.  newspapers  were 
free  to  publish  excerpts  from  Spycatcher,  the  controver¬ 
sial  memoirs  of  former  intelligence  agent  Peter  Wright. 

The  government  announced  plans  to  reform  Section 
Two  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  which  said  unauthorized 
disclosure  or  publication  of  official  information  could  be 
subjected  to  prosecution,  proposing  instead  six  specific 
areas  of  possible  prosecution.  The  government  further 
suggested  that  disclosure  of  any  information  about  the 
security  or  intelligence  services  by  any  member  or  former 
member  be  a  criminal  offense. 

Officials  obtained  court  orders  forcing  newspapers, 
television  companies  and  free-lance  photographers  to  turn 
over  unpublished  film  and  photos  of  violence  during  a 
dispute  between  police  and  picketers  outside  News  Inter¬ 
national’s  Wapping  plant. 

Jeremy  Warner,  business  correspondent  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  fined  £20,000  for  refusing  to  disclose  his 


sources  to  government  inspectors  investigating  allega¬ 
tions  of  insider  trading. 

The  government  set  up  the  Broadcasting  Standards 
Council  —  headed  by  Lord  Rees  Mogg,  former  editor  of 
the  Times  —  to  regulate  sex  and  violence  on  the  screen. 

In  addition.  Home  Secretary  Douglas  Hurd  banned  the 
BBC  and  independent  radio  and  television  stations  from 
broadcasting  direct  statements  by  representatives  of  1 1 
Irish  organizations,  including  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
Sinn  F0in,  the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  and  the  Ulster 
Defense  Force. 

Venezuela 

In  January,  more  than  2,500  Venezuelan  journalists 
took  part  in  a  protest  march  against  censorship  and  the 
lack  of  press  freedom. 

Vietnam 

Two  journalists  were  among  a  group  of  intellectuals 
jailed  by  a  court  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  in  May.  They  were 
Hoang  Hai  Thuy,  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  prison,  and 
Tran  Ngoc  Tu,  sentenced  to  five  years  in  jail. 

Two  other  journalists,  Duong  Hung  Cuonh  and  Nguyen 
Hoat,  died  of  exhaustion  before  they  got  to  court,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IPI. 

Zanzibar 

Several  foreign  publications  were  banned  from  importa¬ 
tion  into  Zanzibar,  with  the  penalty  for  bringing  a  banned 
publication  into  the  country  being  a  fine  equivalent  to 
about  U.S.  $400  and/or  five  years  in  prison. 

IPI  also  reported  that,  earlier  in  the  year,  a  journalist 
from  the  Swahili  newspaper  Mzalendo  was  allegedly 
beaten  by  security  officers  after  he  was  seen  covering 
religious  riots. 

—  Compiled  by  Debra  Gersh 


Hill  joins  the  Ad  Bureau 

Harvey  Hill,  former  New  York  sales  manager  for  USA 
Weekend,  has  joined  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
as  vice  president  in  the  national  sales  department  where 
he  will  work  on  developing  corporate,  financial  and  high- 
tech  accounts.  He  will  report  to  Jim  Wilson,  NAB  senior 
vice  president/national  advertising  sales. 

Medill  j-school  dean  sought 

Northwestern  University  provost  Robert  B.  Duncan 
has  appointed  a  nine-person  committee  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  search  for  a  successor  to  Edward  P.  Bassett, 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  who  plans  to. 
leave  the  university  next  fall  to  become  director  of  com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of  Washington  School  of 
Communications. 

Herald  adds  ad  column 

The  Boston  Herald  has  added  a  weekly  column  on  the 
regional  advertising  industry.  The  column,  appearing 
every  Thursday,  is  written  by  Laura  Raposa,  who  will 
continue  to  cover  breaking  ad  stories  as  they  happen. 

Special  section  for  seniors 

The  Intercounty  Newspaper  Group  of  New  Jersey,  a 
subsidiary  of  AUS  Inc.,  has  introduced  Maturity  Today,  a 
new  section  covering  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  senior  citizens.  The  supplement  will  be  included  in 
the  eight  Intercounty  weeklies  that  cover  Burlington, 
Camden  and  Glouster  counties  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state. 
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Book  Reviews 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

Descartes,  the  going  is  worthwhile  to 
anyone  with  a  philosophical  bent  and 
interested  in  ideas. 

Carey  tries  to  recast  or  broaden 
concepts  of  communication.  To  most 
theorists,  communication  comes 
down  to  “transmission.”  To  Carey, 
communication  is  also  something 
else.  Communication  can  be  viewed 
as  “ritual.” 

“A  ritual  view  of  communication  is 
directed  not  toward  the  extension  of 
messages  in  space  but  toward  the 
maintenance  of  society  in  time,”  he 
believes,  “not  the  act  of  imparting 
information  but  the  representation  of 
shared  beliefs.”  Ritual  is  the  act  of 
preserving  a  value  or  tradition  or  cul¬ 
ture. 

If  Carey  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
then,  much  of  the  work  of  media  is  not 
the  sending  of  new  messages  but 
rather  picking  and  choosing  that 
which  preserves  and  perpetuates  pre¬ 
vailing  stereotypes  in  culture. 

Perhaps  Carey  could  have  looked 
more  closely  at  the  semantics  of 
ritual,  distinguishing,  for  instance, 
between  ritual,  which  is  sacrosanct, 
and  routine,  which  is  just  as  pervasive 
but  more  amenable  to  interruption. 

*  *  * 

Journalism  Education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri-Columbia.  Earl 
English.  (Marceline,  Mo:  Walsworth 
Pub.  Co.)  406  pages. 

Envision  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  with  lists  of  all 
the  names  of  graduates  from  the 
school’s  beginning  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1908  and  you  have  the 
“spirit”  or  “lack  of  spirit”  of  this 
book.  It  does  include  the  names  on 
long-forgotten  graduation  lists. 

Yet  there  are  gems  of  information 
that  glitter  for  a  few  moments. 

Consider  what  might  be  called  the 
“Missouri  Seven.”  When  seven  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  Louisiana  State 
University  were  expelled  in  1934  by 
order  of  the  governor  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  censorship  conditions  on 
the  student  paper  imposed  by  the 
notorious  Senator  Huey  Long,  the 
University  of  Missouri  took  in  the 
Louisiana  exiles.  The  seven  became  a 
loyal  group  of  benefactors.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1957,  years  after  graduation, 
they  gave  the  school’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  a  walnut  confer¬ 
ence  table. 

Missing  are  information  and  color¬ 
ful  stories  about  the  first  dean  of  the 
school,  Walter  Williams.  This  charis¬ 


matic  country  editor,  who  never  went 
to  college,  quarreled  with  political 
bosses  when  he  was  clerk  of  the  state 
penitentiary;  he  wrote  short  stories 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  then  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  while 
in  his  twenties. 

This  man  without  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  served  as  the  school’s 
first  journalism  dean  but  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  itself  four  years  before  his  death 
in  1935.  There  is  virtually  nothing 
about  his  interesting  and  inspiring 
career  in  this  nuts-and-bolts,  color¬ 
less  “minutes”  approach  to  the 
school’s  history. 

*  *  * 

Health  Risks  and  the  Press:  Perspec¬ 
tives  on  Media  Coverage  of  Risk 
Assessment  and  Health.  Mike  Moore, 
editor.  (Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Media  Institute,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Media  Association.) 
1 1 1  pages. 

This  book  has  nothing  to  do  with 
health  hazards  in  the  newsroom  or 
backshop,  as  a  first  glance  at  the  title 
might  suggest.  Rather,  this  interesting 
little  volume,  awkwardly  named,  is  a 
primer  for  science  writers  dealing 
with  health  and  environmental  mat¬ 
ters. 

Journalistic  practice  and  procedure 
concerning  science  reporting  are 
reviewed  and  found  lacking.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  find  a  strong  lead  in  the 
material  can  hype  too  much  or 
obscure  the  real  situation,  the  book 
suggests. 

A  chapter,  “Reporters  as  Gate¬ 
keepers,”  by  the  Washington  Post's 
Victor  Cohn,  suggests  the  reporter  of 
science  think  more  like  a  scientist 
than  a  reporter. 

He  says  that  “mere  ‘on-the-one- 
hand-and-on-the-other-hand’ 
reporting  — just  writing  ‘he  said,  she 
said,’  doesn’t  add  up  to  much.” 
Rather,  “We  can  approach  our  data 
collection  as  would  a  scientist.” 

Cohn  suggests  pursuing  a  source 
for  precise  statistics  and  learning  how 
to  interpret  statistics  as  a  scientist 
would. 

Instead  of  merely  recording  com¬ 
ments,  he  wants  the  science  reporter 
to  be  grueling,  asking  sources  ques¬ 
tions  such  as,  “What  is  your  degree  of 
certainty  or  uncertainty,  by  accepted 
statistical  tests?”  and  “Have  results 
been  fairly  consistent  in  repeated 
observations  .  .  .  ?”  Then,  he 
advises,  “Ask  if  the  findings  have 
won  a  consensus  among  others  in  the 
same  field.” 

He  tags  “the  one-shot  expose  with¬ 
out  sustained  follow-up”  a  “media 


sin.”  He  feels  that  “Unless  we  follow 
the  nitty-gritty  of  executive  or  legisla¬ 
tive  or  industry  or  community  action 
and  report  what  —  if  anything  —  has 
been  done,  we  haven’t  done  our 
jobs.” 

Other  writers  in  this  volume  edited 
by  Mike  Moore,  editor  of  The  Quill, 
includes  science  professors  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  science  writer  Ronald 
Kotulak,  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science  Wri¬ 
ters.  An  appendix  lists  organizations 
and  programs  of  interest  to  science 
and  health  writers. 

*  «  « 

American  Media:  The  Wilson  Quar¬ 
terly  Reader.  Philip  Cook,  Douglas 
Gomery,  Lawrence  Lichty,  editors. 
(Washington:  the  Wilson  Center 
Press.)  278  pages. 

The  19  short,  easy-to-read  essays 
presented  by  the  Wilson  Center  in 
Washington  offer  a  generalized 
update  on  the  state  of  the  media. 

The  fact  that  the  center  is  named 
after  Woodrow  Wilson  and  created  as 
an  international  institute  for 
advanced  study  suggests  that  these 
short  chapters  might  be  profound. 
Surprisingly,  the  book  seems  appall¬ 
ingly  shallow.  Articles  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  a  synthesis  of  information 
clipped  out  of  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  addition  to  very  general  infor¬ 
mation  from  journalism  history 
books. 

The  chapters  are  divided  into  five 
categories:  “Literacy  and  Popular 
Culture,”  “Newspapers,” 
“Movies,”  “Television,”  “Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Editor  Cook  is  secretary  of  the 
Media  Studies  Project  of  the  center. 
Gomery  is  professor  of  communica¬ 
tion  arts  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land;  Lichty,  professor  of  radio/tele¬ 
vision/film  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

In  a  chapter,  “Newspapers,  in 
Transition,”  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  argues  that 
newspapers  are  here  to  stay  despite 
closings  and  mergers.  He  insists, 
although  a  trend  to  targeting  markets 
in  advertising  continues,  that  news¬ 
papers  will  remain  a  unique  vehicle 
for  advertisers  “who  need  to  cast 
their  nets  as  widely  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  miss  any  prospective  customers.” 

In  a  chapter  on  “Newspeople,” 
James  Boylan,  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  deflates  the  influence 
of  journalism  personalities.  Journal¬ 
ists  are  invariably  the  product  of  soci¬ 
ety,  he  argues  —  they  cannot  “how¬ 
ever  bright  or  idealistic,  pretend  in  the 
long  run  to  live  outside  society  and  to 
live  by  their  own  rules.” 
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The  Periodical  Press  Gallery 
includes  1 ,500  reporters  from  publica¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Time  and  News¬ 
week  to  the  most  obscuie  newsletter. 
They  share  cramped  offices  and  13 
seats  overlooking  the  House  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  others  are  the  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Press  Galleries  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  wire  service  reporters; 
Press  Photographers  Gallery;  and 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents 
Galleries. 

The  problem  of  press  credentials 
has  muddied  over  the  years  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  associations,  unions,  indus¬ 
tries,  government  agencies,  and 
political,  religious  and  special-inter¬ 
est  groups  joined  the  “media,”  pub¬ 
lishing  their  own  magazines  and 
newsletters  or  starting  broadcast 
units  or  news  services. 


Committee. 

Denial  of  accreditation  does  not 
prevent  anybody  from  reporting  on 
Congress.  It  does  limit  access  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  citizen,  seriously 
crimping  a  reporter’s  ability  to  cover 
Capitol  Hill  day  to  day. 

The  periodical  committee  realized 
last  year  it  was  turning  away  journal¬ 
ists  for  taking  pay  from  government 
agencies  such  as  Voice  of  America, 
while  other  members  were  earning 
money  from  VGA  but  not  reporting  it. 

Unable  to  agree  whether  to  ban  all 
income  from  government  agencies,  it 
voted  last  May  to  require  applicants 
to  disclose  how  much  they  earned  for 
appearances  and  free-lance  work. 

“You  allow  public  disclosure  to  be 
the  policeman  and  take  the  committee 
out  of  deciding  on  press  ethics,”  said 
Andy  Plattner,  a  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  correspondent  who  proposed 
disclosure  of  dollar  amounts  and  was 
rewarded  with  removal. 

That  plan  was  replaced  in  Novem¬ 
ber  with  a  4-3  vote  that  outlawed  any 


“I’m  not  an  ethicist,  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
reporters  who  aren’t  doing  anything  wrong  shouldn’t 
mind  divulging  this  minimal  amount  of  information” 


Periodical  Press  Gallery  rules  since 
1939  required  applicants  to  disclose 
outside  sources  of  income  and  pledge 
that  they  “will  not  act  as  an  agent  in 
the  prosecution  of  claims,  and  will  not 
become  engaged  or  assist,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  lobbying,  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising,  or  publicity  act¬ 
ivity  intended  to  influence 
legislation  .  .  .  will  not  act  as  an 
agent  for,  or  be  employed  by”  any 
level  of  domestic  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment. 

To  qualify,  an  organization  must 
operate  for  profit,  or  if  not,  it  must 
show  it  “first,  operates  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  government,  industry, 
or  institution  and,  second,  does  not 
engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
lobbying  or  other  activity”  in  federal 
government. 

Decisions  necessarily  delve  into 
murky  questions  of  ownership,  fund¬ 
ing,  control  and  purpose.  Similar  tests 
are  applied  to  reporters’  sources  of 
outside  income. 

Conflicts  arise  often.  In  two  years, 
the  periodical  committee  approved  17 
organizations  and  rejected  22.  It 
rejected  three  employees  of  qualified 
publications,  finding  them  govern¬ 
ment  employees  or  consultants,  and 
canceled  three  organizations’  creden¬ 
tials  for  consulting. 

Appeals  go  to  the  Senate  Rules 


professional  work  for  government, 
including  VGA  appearances; 
required  dates  of  outside  income; 
opened  the  information  to  the  press; 
and  limited  disclosure  to  appear¬ 
ances,  writing,  consulting. 

Plattner,  dismissing  accusations  of 
press  licensing,  called  the  changes 
“not  anything  more  or  very  little 
more  than  what  was  already 
required  ...  All  we  did  was  remind 
people  that  they  had  to  disclose,  and 
created  a  new  form  on  which  to  do 
that.” 

“You  cannot  take  money  from  the 
federal  government  and  then  report 
on  the  federal  government,”  said 
Rick  Maze,  a  Times  Journal  Co. 
reporter  who  lost  his  seat  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“I’m  not  an  ethicist,  but  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  reporters  who  aren’t 
doing  anything  wrong  shouldn’t  mind 
divulging  this  minimal  amount  of 
information.” 

The  measures  fueled  election  of 
four  new  committee  members: 
Besides  Clawson,  Stan  Zimmerman, 
editor  of  Navy  News  &  Undersea 
Technology;  Art  Brodsky  of  Warren 
Publishing;  and  Mark  Kellner  of  Fair- 
child  Publications. 

Gver  700  members  also  re-elected 
two  opponents  of  the  changes,  Doug 
Harbrecht  of  Business  Week  and 


Hays  Gorey  of  Time  magazine,  plus 
one  opponent,  Rebecca  Pearl  of 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  a  newslet¬ 
ter  publisher. 

Critics  of  regulation  say  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  not  an  arm  of  Congress, 
should  police  their  employees’  ethics. 

Michael  Kinsley,  editor  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine,  called  the  rule 
barring  money  from  government 
agencies  “absurd”: 

“I  cannot  see  how  working  for  our 
own  government  is  more  corrupting 
than  accepting  honoraria  from  corpo¬ 
rations,  lobbying  groups  and  so  on,  all 
of  which  are  untouched  by  the  rules. 
Gf  the  many  ways  journalists  can 
compromise  themselves,  occa¬ 
sional  —  or  even  regular  —  stints 
with  the  VGA  seem  relatively  harm¬ 
less.  Anyway,  why  is  it  the  business 
of  the  Periodical  Press  Gallery  to  be 
policing  this  sort  of  thing?” 

Supporters  of  regulations  say  the 
committees  were  created  specifically 
to  exclude  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  they  found  ineligible  according 
to  rules  set  by  Congress.  They  say  in 
reality  only  the  biggest  organizations 
police  employees’  ethics. 

Critics  say  it  is  impossible  —  if  not 
unconstitutional  —  to  decide  who  is  a 
member  of  the  press. 

“The  press  is  doing  Congress’s 
dirty  work,”  said  Frank  Murray,  a 
Washington  Times  White  House 
reporter.  “I  don’t  know  where  repor¬ 
ters  get  off  deciding  whether  other 
reporters  have  creden¬ 
tials  .  .  .  There’s  never  been  a  test 
as  to  whether  you  could  cover  the 
news,  and  its  ironic  that  reporters  are 
now  creating  a  test  that  keeps  people 
away  when  Congress  probably  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  courts  to  do  the 
same  test. 

“What  about  writing  for  Smithson¬ 
ian  magazine,  appearing  on  National 
Public  Radio  or  speaking  at  a  state 
college  —  all  of  which  have  govern¬ 
ment  links?  What  about  speaking  for 
pay  to  lobbying  groups?” 

Such  decisions  are  the  charge  of  the 
press  gallery  committees. 

Clearer  examples  are  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  American 
Business  Network  cable  television 
arm  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  Maturity  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Both  were  denied  credentials, 
despite  pledges  of  autonomy. 

Gpponents  of  regulation  point  out 
that  Times  Mirror  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  National  Journal,  operates  a  lob¬ 
bying  office,  as  do  other  publishing 
and  broadcasting  companies  and 
trade  associations. 

Clawson,  finding  Time  Inc.’s  Time 
magazine  indistinguishable  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  Nation’s 
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Business  magazine,  said  press  passes 
should  go  to  any  news  outlet  that  is 
publicly  available  and  to  reporters 
who  swear  not  to  be  foreign  agents  or 
lobbyists  and  who  pass  a  background 
check  for  security. 

With  different  galleries  operating 
under  different  rules,  there  can  be 
glaring  contradictions. 

For  example,  VOA  reporters  have 
non-voting  credentials  in  the  radio 
and  tv  gallery  (and  participate  in 
White  House  press  pools),  while 
VOA  reporters  (and  gallery  members 
who  moonlight  for  pay  on  VOA)  are 


Moonlighting 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


VOA  show.  He  said  criticisms  were 
especially  ironic  coming  from  report¬ 
ers  who  receive  free  office  space  in 
the  Capitol  Building. 

The  code  of  ethics  of  the  nation’s 
biggest  journalism  association.  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists,  says 
only  that  journalists  should  protect 
their  personal  and  professional  lives 
“from  conflict  of  interest,  real  or 
apparent,”  and  moonlighting  should 
be  avoided  “if  it  compromises  the 
integrity  of  journalists  and  their 
employers.” 


Database 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


article-delivery  system  linking  index¬ 
ing  and  abstracts  for  more  than  300 
business  and  management  journals  to 
full-text  article-retrieval  and  repro¬ 
duction  capabilities  via  a  CD-ROM 
image  system. 

UMI’s  ABI/INFORM  Ondisc  data¬ 
base  is  linked  with  article  facsimiles 
viewed  on  a  high-resolution  monitor 
and  reproduced  with  text  and  graph¬ 
ics  by  laser  printer  at  a  library’s  work¬ 
station. 

ABI/INFORM  business  periodical 
database  offers  access  to  citations 
and  abstracts  from  more  than  800 
journals.  Business  Periodicals  Ondisc 
has  full-text  information  from  about 
300  of  the  high-use  publications 
indexed  in  ABI/INFORM. 


New  account 

Yellow  Spots  Inc.,  the  company 
that  markets  filler  space  in  yellow 
page  directories  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers  on  an  exclusive  basis,  has 
awarded  its  own  advertising  account 
to  Ahearn  &  Heussner,  New  York. 


disqualified  from  periodical  or  daily 
galleries. 

The  Washington  Times,  funded  by 
supporters  of  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung 
Moon’s  Unification  Church,  is  cre- 
dentialed  in  the  daily  gallery,  but 
Insight,  a  weekly  magazine  in  the 
Times  building,  is  not  accredited  in 
the  periodical  gallery  since  it  has  not 
answered  questions  alx)ut  its  ownership. 

Newly  elected  Stan  Zimmerman, 
declaring  openness  a  priority  for  the 
committee  that  often  meets  behind 
closed  doors  to  discuss  applicants’ 
financial  information,  said,  “The  first 


Amicus  briefs 
filed  in 
Texas  case 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas  (FOIFT)  has 
filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  on  behalf  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
and  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  Express  is  attempting  to  halt 
the  sealing  of  documents  involving  a 
multimillion-dollar  settlement 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  a 
San  Antonio  family  of  which  three 
children  were  allegedly  molested  by  a 
parish  priest.  The  foundation’s  brief 
said  that  it  considers  the  sealing  of 
judicial  records  the  most  critical  cur¬ 
rent  Fol  issue  in  Texas. 

The  Chronicle  is  seeking  a  writ  of 
mandamus  to  examine  risum6s  of 
teachers  employed  by  the  local  school 
district. 

In  its  brief,  the  foundation  stated 
the  “public  is  served  by  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  as  much  information  about 
governmental  affairs  as  is  possible,” 
and  the  denial  of  a  writ  would  “signif¬ 
icantly  impair  the  ability  of  citizens  of 
Texas  to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  Open  Records  Act.” 


Monitor 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


tion,  Feldheim  said. 

The  five  cities  where  single-copy 
sales  will  remain  accounted  for  71% 
of  all  single-copy  sales  prior  to  the 
cutback,  he  added. 

In  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Moni¬ 
tor  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 

“That’s  our  primary  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution,”  said  Feldheim. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
FAS-FAX  report  for  the  six  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1988,  gave  the  five- 
day  Monitor’s  circulation  as  182,785, 
up  from  about  170,000  the  previous 
year. 


time  I  came  to  one  of  these  meetings  I 
was  thrown  out.” 

Washington  Post  ombudsman 
Richard  Harwood,  in  a  column  noting 
Congress  has  been  in  effect  licensing 
Capitol  Hill  journalists  for  100  years, 
said  disclosure  was  the  price  the 
reporters  pay  for  their  privileges  and 
for  subsidies  Congress  gives  the  gal¬ 
leries. 

The  “pact  with  the  Devil,”  he  said, 
was  signed  long  ago  “in  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  who  takes  the 
King’s  shilling  must  dance  —  if  but  a 
step  or  two  —  to  the  King’s  tune.” 


Bennack 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


“These  are  new  times  and  they 
require  new  ideas,”  Bennack  said. 
“We  can’t  fight  it  or  ignore  it.  We 
must  be  active,  not  reactive  .  .  .  The 
dimensions  of  the  challenge  are  great. 
We  must  accept,  adapt  and  under¬ 
stand  the  reality  of  change.” 


Fairness  Doctrine 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


papers  have  tv  critics,  but  few  have 
writers  who  “point  the  finger  of  crit¬ 
icism  at  themselves.” 

As  for  beating  back  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  newspapers  may  have  to 
take  the  lead,  Seigenthaler  indicated, 
noting  that  “m;  broadcast  execu¬ 
tives  have  no  stomach  for  the  fight.” 

CBS  and  NBC  are  prepared  to 
oppose  it,  but  ABC  is  “shockingly 
neutral”  and  other  networks  have 
backed  away  from  the  battle,  he  said. 

“What’s  the  difference  between 
free  speech  in  a  newspaper  and  free 
press  on  the  air?”  he  asked.  “How 
can  there  be  free,  open,  lusty  debate 
in  a  free,  open  society  if  broadcasters 
are  intimidated,  harassed  or  chilled?” 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  never 
been  secure  in  the  U.S.,  the  news 
executive  told  his  audience. 

“The  First  Amendment  was  in 
doubt  from  the  outset  .  .  .  our  free¬ 
dom  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  an  independent  press  pitted 
against  the  self-interest  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  institutions  and 
those  who  operate  them,”  he 
declared 

The  FOI  Assembly  held  Feb.  10-11 
at  Southern  Methodist  University 
was  sponsored  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Foundation  of  Texas  and 
SMU.  It  drew  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  state  FOI  organizations,  lawyers 
and  journalism  faculty  members  and 
students. 
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He  was  driven  to  be  an  auto  columnist 

Tom  Keane  made  the  transition  from  photojournaiism  to  vehicie 
reviewing  with  the  heip  of  brother  Bii  of  ‘Famiiy  Circus’  fame 


By  David  Astor 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
editors  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but 
they  helped  create  an  automobile  col¬ 
umnist  when  they  began  running  “The 
Family  Circus”  seven  years  ago. 

Tom  Keane  was  working  in  the 
News-Journal’s  photo  department  in 
1982  when  he  was  asked  to  do  a  story 
introducing  his  brother  Bil’s  famous 
comic.  The  paper  liked  the  piece,  and 
Keane  enjoyed  writing  it. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  there  was 
an  opening  to  pen  the  News-Journal’s 
“Wheels”  feature.  Since  the  paper 
and  Keane  had  had  a  positive  experi¬ 
ence  with  “The  Family  Circus”  intro 
article,  the  News-Journal  agreed  to 
give  Keane  the  reins  of  the  1,000- 
word  column. 

“Photographers  can  write,”  Keane 
said  with  a  smile. 

Keane  opted  for  an  early  retirement 
from  the  paper  in  1986,  but  decided  to 
continue  doing  a  test-drive  column  for 
syndication.  Here,  again,  his  brother 
played  a  part. 

Tom  had  a  long  discussion  with  Bil 
about  his  plans,  and  several  ideas 
emerged.  Keane  would  provide  a  rat- 


A  twice-weekly  sports  column  by 
the  Thomas  Boswell  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  being  syndicated  starting 
March  1  by  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group. 

Boswell  is  the  author  of  Why 
Time  Begins  on  Opening  Day, 
Strokes  of  Genius,  and  Heart  of  the 
Order  (all  Doubleday).  His  first  book 
was  How  Life  Imitates  the  World 
Series,  of  which  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Newsday  said  Boswell  is  “actually  an 
astute  observer  of  the  human  condi¬ 
tion  disguised  as  a  sportswriter.” 

The  D.C.  native  —  who  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from 
Amherst  College  —  has  won  national 
sportswriting  awards  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Associated  Press,  and  Washington 
Journalism  Review.  Boswell  has  also 
been  named  to  Esquire  magazine’s 


Tom  Keane 


ing  system  using  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  wheels.  And  he  would  limit  the 
test-drive  portion  of  “Keane  on 
Wheels”  to  about  600  words  while 
ending  the  column  with  a  “Spare 
Parts”  section  of  short  informational 
items. 

Clients  came  slowly  at  first  as 
Keane  mastered  computer-to-com- 


register  of  men  and  women  under  age 
40  who  are  changing  America. 


Thomas  Boswell 


puter  delivery  and  the  other  skills 
necessary  for  survival  in  the  difficult 
world  of  self-syndication.  But  as  his 
column  marks  its  second  anniversary 
this  month,  Keane  has  over  30  papers 
—  including  the  News-Journal,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

There  are  always  several  reasons 
for  a  column’s  success,  but  Keane 
feels  the  strong  point  of  his  weekly 
feature  is  its  “easy-to-understand” 
and  “entertaining”  tone. 

Keane,  for  instance,  noted  in  an 
otherwise  rave  four-wheel  review  of 
the  Plymouth  Laser  that  the  car  “can 
carry  two  people  in  the  rear  seat  —  in 
a  pinch.  It’s  the  legs  that  get 
pinched.” 

In  a  three-wheel  column  about  the 
Jaguar  XJ6,  Keane  offered  humorous 
commentary  on  a  ride  he  took  in  the 
luxury  car  with  his  daughter.  “As  I 
loaded  Lorraine’s  baggage,  I  thought 
she’d  be  impressed  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  size  of  the  trunk,”  wrote  the 
columnist.  “Instead  she  complained 
that  she  broke  her  acrylic  fingernail 
grasping  the  door  handje  .  .  .  .” 

Keane  told  E&P:  “I’m  writing 
about  an  inanimate  hunk  of  metal  that 
never  speaks  to  me.  If  I  can  put  a 
person  in,  it  makes  it  so  much  more 
comfortable  to  write.” 

The  62-year-old  Keane  —  who  has 
studied  auto  mechanics  —  can  also  be 


‘Age  Wave’  excerpts 

Five  1 ,0(X)-  to  1 ,200-word  excerpts 
from  Age  Wave  are  being  distributed 
to  Maturity  News  Service  (MNS) 
clients  and  also  offered  to  non-clients. 

The  book,  by  social  gerontologist 
Dr.  Ken  Dychtwald  and  free-lance 
writer  Joe  Flower,  “outlines  the 
sweeping  social,  lifestyle,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  the  aging  of 
America.”  It’s  published  by  Jeremy 
P.  Tarcher  and  distributed  by  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Press. 

MNS,  the  20-month-old  news  ser¬ 
vice  aimed  at  readers  over  50,  is  syn¬ 
dicated  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


Boswell  sports  feature  is  coming 
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quite  serious  when  describing  a  vehi¬ 
cle’s  attributes  or  debits.  In  a  three- 
wheel  description  of  the  Mitsubishi 
Montero,  he  observed:  “It’s  excep¬ 


tionally  sturdy,  which  accounts  for  its 
weight.  The  curb  weight  is  3,836 
pounds,  over  800  pounds  heavier  than 
the  [Jeep]  Cherokee.  It’s  built  like  a 


King  appoints  new  comics  editor 


Jay  Kennedy  has  been  named 
comics  editor  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  the  country’s  largest  distribu¬ 
tor  of  strips  and  panels. 

He  succeeds  Bill  Yates,  who  was  in 
the  position  for  10  years.  Yates  will 
continue  to  write  and  draw  “Small 
Society’’  and  collaborate  with  Mel 
Casson  on  “Redeye’’  for  King. 

“We  can  promise  a  steady  stream 
of  new  material,’’  said  Kennedy,  not¬ 
ing  that  King  receives  7,000  to  8,000 
comic  submissions  a  year. 

“In  addition,’’  he  continued, 
“we’re  beginning  to  approach  car¬ 
toonists  we  know  who  are  currently 
[doing  work  for]  magazines,  comic 
books,  and  advertising.  We  are  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  concepts  we  think 
will  sell  well,  and  asking  them  to 
enlarge  upon  those  ideas.” 


Jay  Kennedy 

Kennedy  said  King  has  been 
known  for  its  “family”  strips.  “We 
plan  to  carry  on  that  tradition  while 
offering  comics  that  appeal  to  a  wider 


range  of  interests,”  he  stated. 
“Humor  is  more  accepting  these 
days,  more  inclusive.  From  ‘Beetle 
Bailey’  to  ‘Zippy  the  Pinhead,’  King 
[wants  to  syndicate]  something  for 
everyone.” 

Speaking  about  the  current  direc¬ 
tion  of  cartooning,  Kennedy  said  the 
generation  that  grew  up  with  televi¬ 
sion  is  just  beginning  to  exert  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  comic  pages.  He  observed 
that  this  generation  lives  in  a  global 
village  of  shared  references  and  “has 
bonds  all  around  the  world.” 

The  32-year-old  Kennedy  had  been 
King’s  deputy  comics  editor  since 
early  1988.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
Esquire  magazine’s  cartoon  editor  for 
five  years  while  also  acting  as  a  car¬ 
toon  consultant  to  People  magazine 
and  acquiring  comic  panels  for  the 
fledgling  Lear’s  magazine.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Kennedy  was  guest  editor  in 
1985  for  the  “European  Humor” 
issue  released  by  National  Lampoon. 

Kennedy  has  written  articles  about 
the  history  of  cartooning,  and  profiled 
cartoonists  and  contemporary  comics 
for  various  magazines. 

And  the  Manhattan  resident  —  who 
studied  sculpting  and  conceptual  art 
at  New  York’s  School  of  Visual  Arts 
and  earned  a  sociology  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  —  main¬ 
tains  a  library  of  over  10,000  comic 
books  and  books  on  comic  history. 

King  (a  Hearst  Corporation  divi¬ 
sion)  and  North  America  Syndicate  (a 
Hearst  subsidiary)  together  distribute 
about  80  comics. 


Results  of  a  Soviet/American  poll 


A  16-part  series  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  attitudes  of  Soviet  and 
American  people  is  being  distributed 
to  KRTN  News  Wire  clients. 

Over  1,000  Moscow  residents  as 
well  as  Americans  living  in  Boston, 
Detroit,  New  York,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  were  asked  the  same  questions 
about  peace,  politics,  their  daily  lives, 
and  how  they  see  each  other. 

Survey  results  showed  that  Musco¬ 
vites  support  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
think  highly  of  Americans,  and  are 
concerned  about  crime,  adequate 
housing,  food,  and  the  availability  cf 
consumer  goods.  Americans, 


according  to  the  poll,  have  developed 
a  more  positive  attitude  toward  their 
Soviet  neighbors  but  still  feel  life  is 
better  in  the  U.S. 

Included  with  the  series  are  a  dozen 
black-and-white  and  color  photos 
from  the  KRTN  Photo  Service  and 
ten  “info  graphics”  from  the  KRTN 
Graphics  Network. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  New  York 
Daily  News  in  conjunction  with  three 
television  stations  and  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

KRTN  is  marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 


truck  but  rides  like  a  car.” 

As  the  last  excerpt  indicates, 
Keane  does  put  numbers  in  the  body 
of  his  column.  But  most  of  a  vehicle’s 
vital  statistics  —  including  base  price, 
engine  type,  horsepower,  torque, 
overall  length,  fuel  capacity,  EPA 
mileage  rating,  and  more  —  are  kept 
in  a  separate  box. 

Keane  also  provides  column  clients 
with  car  photos  that  he  takes  himself. 
“To  me  it’s  very  important  that  1 
furnish  a  picture  that  doesn’t  look  like 
a  manufacturer’s  handout,”  said  the 
longtime  professional  photographer. 

The  “Spare  Parts”  section  of 
“Keane  on  Wheels”  contains  items 
about  technological  developments  in 
cars,  free  auto  company  publications, 
the  demographic  characteristics  of 
drivers,  and  more.  One  recent  item 
stated:  “Drunken  driving  is  the  most 
frequently  committed  crime  in  the 
nation.  According  to  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra¬ 
tion,  DWI  arrests  were  more  than 
three  times  the  total  for  all  other  vio¬ 
lent  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  aggravated  assault.” 

The  vehicles  driven  by  Keane  for 
the  main  part  of  his  column  include 
cars  and  light  trucks,  foreign  and 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Where's  the  first 
place  readers  look 
for  who's  who  in 
the  news?  The  same 
place  they  look  for 
what's  what  in  the 
world.  In  a  Copley  News 
Service  editorial  cartoon.  By 
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Paul  Rigby. 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 
domestic  makes,  and  high-priced  and 
less  expensive  models. 

“I’m  certainly  aware  that  more 
people  are  interested  in  a  $13,000  car 
(the  average-priced  car  in  America) 
than  a  $60,()00  car,”  commented 
Keane,  who  offers  new  column 
clients  a  free  four- week  trial  period. 
“I  will  probably  do  a  Rolls-Royce. 
Not  many  people  can  buy  it,  but  they 
are  interested  in  what  it’s  like  to  be  in 
one.” 

Keane’s  reviews  range  from  posi¬ 
tive  to  negative,  but  he  does  give 
many  three-wheel  ratings.  This 
reflects  his  belief  that  American  cars 
have  improved  considerably  since  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s  —  and  that 
many  are  now  “of  equal  quality  to 
foreign  cars.” 

“Robotics  have  helped,” 
explained  Keane,  who  drives  a  car 
about  500  miles  before  doing  a 
review,  “and  there  has  been  a  real 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  manu- 
facturers  toward  quality  con¬ 
trol  ....  Competition  from 
quality,  fuel-efficient  foreign  cars  has 
had  a  good  effect.”  The  columnist 
said  U.S.  auto  companies  have 
learned  a  lot  from  Japan  and  have,  of 
course,  entered  into  a  number  of  joint 
ventures  with  firms  from  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Other  trends  Keane  sees  include 
bigger  but  more  fuel-efficient  engines, 
cars  that  are  smaller  overall  but  fea¬ 
ture  larger  interior  passenger  and 
cargo  space,  and  increased  com¬ 
puterization. 

“The  customer  is  getting  a  nice 
piece  of  equipment  —  but  [he  or  she 
is]  paying  a  nice  price  for  it,  too,” 
declaredv'the  columnist. 

Keane  —  who  works  out  of  his 
home  at  4635  Bailey  Dr.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19808  —  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  attended  photography 
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Cartoonists  agree  to  a  ‘Bush-out’ 

A  number  of  editorial  cartoonists  have  agreed  not  to  ridicule  President  Bush 
for  seven  days. 

Garry  Trudeau  announced  the  February  14-21  “Cartoonists’  Honeymoon 
Week”  in  the  February  13  “Doonesbury.”  The  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
creator  had  fictional  editorial  cartoonist  Harvey  Foote  observe  that  “a  lot  of  us 
have  been  feeling  a  little  left  out  of  the  current  media  honeymoon,  so  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Valentine,  we’ve  decided  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  weeklong 
Bush-out.” 

Foote  added:  “It’s  also  our  way  of  formally  thanking  Bush  for  Dan  Quayle.” 

The  next  day,  Foote  also  commented:  “Our  hope  is  that  if  we  remove  the 
fear  of  ridicule,"  perhaps  Bush  will  do  something  that’s  actually  statesmanlike.” 

Participants  in  the  “truce”  include  Tony  Auth  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Universal,  Paul  Conrad  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  Jeff  MacNelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Media  Services, 
Doug  Marlette  of  Creators  Syndicate,  Pat  Oliphant  of  Universal,  Mike  Peters  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  United,  Don  Wright  of  TMS,  and  a  number  of  others. 


schools,  entered  journalism  in  1948, 
and  later  served  as  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Times  before  joining  the  News- 
Journal  as  picture  editor  in  1964. 
Keane  has  been  director  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  and  editor  of 
National  Press  Photographer  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  World  War  II  veteran  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Kathy,  a  retired  registered 
nurse,  and  has  six  adult  children. 
Keane  enjoys  “golf,  golf,  and  golf’  in 
his  spare  time,  and  also  likes  reading 
columnists  Erma  Bombeck  and  Mike 
Royko  as  well  as  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus.”  An  uncle  character  in  Bil 
Keane’s  comic  is  based  on  Tom 
Keane. 

Several  comic  polls 

Several  newspapers  recently 
surveyed  readers  about  their  comic 
preferences. 

“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  was  the 
most  read  in  a  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star  poW.  The  next  four  finishers  were 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  “The  Fam¬ 
ily  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of  King, 
“Dennis  the  Menace”  by  Hank 
Ketcham  of  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS),  and  “Rose  Is  Rose”  by  Pat 
Brady  of  United. 

The  favorite  comic  at  the  Ledger- 
Star  was  “Bloom  County”  by  Berke 
Breathed  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  followed  by  “The  Far 
Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  “Rose  Is  Rose,” 
“Beetle  Bailey,”  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of  Uni- 
veral. 


At  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  the 
top  five  finishers  were  “For  Better  or 
for  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal,  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis 
of  United,  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by 
Dik  Browne  of  King,  “Apartment  3- 
G”  by  Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and  Alex 
Kotzky  of  NAS,  and  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King. 

In  a  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  survey, 
the  winners  were  “Dennis  the 
Menace,”  “Peanuts,”  “Wright 
Angles”  by  Larry  Wright  of  United, 
“The  Wizard  of  Id”  by  Johnny  Hart 
and  Brant  Parker  of  NAS,  and  “Mar- 
maduke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of 
United. 

And  at  the  Mobile  Press,  the  top 
five  were  “Hagar  the  Horrible,” 
“Blondie,”  “Arlo  and  Janis”  by 
Jimmy  Johnson  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  “The  Born  Loser” 
by  Art  Sansom  of  NEA,  and  “Beetle 
Bailey.” 

Famous  film  couple 

Five  1,500-word  excerpts  from 
Paul  and  Joanne  (Delacorte  Press) 
are  being  offered,  with  art,  by  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  Joseph  Morelia  and  Edward  Z. 
Epstein  book  is  about  actor  Paul 
Newman  and  actress  Joanne  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  have  been  married  for  30 
years. 


Ericson,  72,  is  dead 

Cartoonist  Dick  Ericson  died  this 
December  in  Connecticut  at  the  age  of 
72.  He  did  the  “Citizen  Sibley,” 
“Trixie  the  Trader,”  and  children’s 
“Stewart  the  Steward”  comics. 
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N.Y.  Times  denies  report  of  new  Midwest  edition 


The  New  York  Times  is  vigorously 
denying  a  published  report  that  it 
plans  to  introduce  —  perhaps  as  soon 
as  this  year  —  a  new  Midwest  edition 
with  a  third  section  in  full  color. 

“There  are  absolutely  no  plans  to 
launch  a  [third]  Midwest  section  with 
full  color,”  said  Times  president 
Lance  R.  Primis,  through  a  spokes¬ 
woman.  “So  to  speak  of  launching  it 
in  1989  or  1990  is  just  off  the  mark.” 

For  one  thing,  Primis  said,  “At  the 
very  least,  the  Times  can’t  have  color 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  in 
another.” 

A  $400-million  printing  plant  now 
under  construction  in  Edison,  N.J., 
will  allow  the  Times  to  add  full  color 
to  its  New  York  metropolitan  area 

Awards  for  headline 
writers  established 

An  awards  program  will  begin  this 
year  for  men  and  women  who  write 
daily  newspaper  headlines. 

A  panel  of  editors,  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  and  communications  analysts 
will  judge  headlines  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  San  Francisco-based 
International  Society  for  General 
Semantics  and  its  quarterly,  Et  cet¬ 
era.  The  society  and  journal  are 
involved  in  the  study  of  words  and 
other  symbols  in  human  behavior. 

The  Wuxtry  Awards,  named  for  the 
former  cry  of  newsboys,  will  include: 
a  cash  prize  for  distinguished  individ¬ 
ual  achievement;  a  plaque  for  best 
work  by  a  news  copy  desk  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  day;  and  the  Golden  Spike  for 
goofs,  double  meanings  and  tasteless¬ 
ness. 

Details  about  the  Wuxtry  Awards 
are  available  from  the  ISGS  office  at 
P.O.  Box  2469,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94126.  Deadline  for  entries  and  nomi¬ 
nations  is  March  31. 


Florida  papers  run 
special  color  insert 

Published  on  Jan.  18  and  19,  a  full- 
color,  four-page  insert  entitled  “L.T. 
Acosta  Presents  Super  Bowl  Saving 
Spectacular,”  was  sold  through  the 
networking  efforts  of  Florida  papers 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Orlando  Sentinel. 

The  insert  was  distributed  to  1.6 
million  central  Florida  Households 
and  was  sold  in  combination  with 
each  newspaper’s  TMC  product. 


daily  Times  and  the  Sunday  Times. 

Primis  also  said  the  Times  would 
likely  expand  its  third  section  national 
edition  experiment  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast  first  —  if,  indeed,  it 
decides  the  experiment  is  a  success. 

Last  April,  the  Times  launched  a 
third  section,  called  “Living  Arts,” 
to  its  national  edition  circulated  in 
San  Francisco.  In  October,  the  edi¬ 
tion  was  also  added  to  the  national 
edition  in  Los  Angeles. 

Unlike  the  regular  two-section 
national  edition,  the  third  section  in 
the  two  cities  allows  advertisers  to 
buy  ads  for  a  single  city. 

“We  have  to  decide  whether  to 
expand  in  the  West  Coast:  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Portland  or  Seattle. 
And  that’s  still  very  much  up  in  the 
air,”  Primis  said. 

In  a  broader  sense,  too,  Primis  indi¬ 
cated,  the  Times  is  still  wrestling  with 
how  a  three-section  national  edition 
or  a  full-color  Times  should  be  rolled 
out  nationally.  Among  the  options: 
expanding  all  at  once,  or  by  region,  or 
only  in  major  cities. 

Wmis  said,  however,  the  paper  is 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  third  sec¬ 
tion  so  far. 


The  report  of  the  third  Midwest 
edition  may  have  been  prompted  by 
recent  inquiries  Times  executives 
have  made  about  the  production 
capacities  of  the  printing  plants  for 
the  national  edition. 

The  Southtown  plant  in  Chicago 
will  soon  be  well-positioned  to  handle 
both  greater  volume  and  full  color 
with  the  installation,  already  begun, 
of  five  color  presses. 


Globe  Foundation 
totals  contributions 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation  has 
announced  that  its  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  have  totaled  more  than  $6.7 
million  for  its  19-month  fiscal  year, 
Dec.  1,  1986  through  June  30,  1988. 

Receiving  grants  were  923  organi¬ 
zations,  most  of  them  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area. 

Grants  from  the  foundation  are 
made  in  seven  areas  of  service:  com¬ 
munity  services;  culture  and  the  arts; 
education;  hospitals  and  health  care; 
science  and  the  environment;  and 
summer  camps. 


How  many  undeserved  radar  tickets 
were  issued  last  year? 

a)  1,012,317  h)  649,119  C)0  d)  No  one  knows 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  d)  No  one 
knows.  Over  ten  million  tickets  were  issued 
last  year.  Some  experts  say  up  to  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  them  were  incorrect. 

Here’s  why 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
traffic  radar  doesn’t  tell  the  operator  which 
vehicle  he  is  clocking.  The  radar  unit  dis¬ 
plays  one  number.  That’s  all.  It  might  be 
the  closest  car,  it  might  be  the  fastest  car,  it 
might  be  the  biggest  car.  Or  it  might  not. 
The  operator  has  to  decide. 

And  since  radcir  operators  are  human, 
they  don’t  always  guess  right.  Even  if  only 
one  percent  of  the  tickets  issued  last  year 
were  wrong,  that’s  one  hundred  thousand 
undeserved  tickets. 

Free  report 

Our  engineers  had  to  know  every  detail 
about  traffic  radar  before  they  could  design 
Escort  and  Passport,  the  most  respected 
names  in  radar  detection. 

Now  we’ve  released  a  report  that  explains 
radar  and  radar  errors,  in  plain  language. 
And  it’s  yours  free.  Just  call  us  toll-free  or 
mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  FREE  REPORT 
ON  TRAFFIC  RADAR 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

l-800-5431608/»^g 

For  mail  coupon  to: 

I  Cincinnati  Microwave^^^==^^f 
I  Department  959129 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
I  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 

Please  send  me  your  free  report 
'  TRAFFIC  RADAR:  How  it  works,  and 
I  why  It  gets  wrong  readings. 


CIIMCIIMNATI 

MICROWAVE 
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Editorials 
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“It’s  not  going  to  draw  much  atten¬ 
tion  if  you  do  it  every  day,”  he  said. 

Recently  Benfield  ran  a  photo  of 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  sharing  a  laugh  with  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  foreign  minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  and  former  Soviet  diplomat 
Anatoly  Dobrynin  during  a  meeting  in 
Moscow  in  January  to  reassess  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962. 

He  ran  the  photo,  Benfield  said,  not 
only  as  an  attention-getter  but  also 
because  it  struck  him  how  McNa- 
mam,  once  the  “Whiz  Kid”  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  the  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration,  “looked  so  goddamn  old.” 

New  Yoric  Newsday  runs  little  head 
shots  with  its  editorials  on  a  regular 
basis  as  a  way  to  personalize  them, 
explained  Tom  Plate,  editor  of  the 
page.  Long  Island  Newsday  does  not 
run  any  photos  on  its  editorial  pages, 
he  added. 

“We  feel  in  New  York  the  political 
issues  tend  to  be  so  personalized,  it 
makes  sense  to  run  pictures  with  edi¬ 


The  New  York  Times  has  begun  using 
art  with  its  editorials  as  a  way  to 
enhance  the  page  and  build  reader- 
interest,  according  to  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  Leslie  Gelb. 


torials  in  many  circumstances,”  Plate 
said. 

The  Boston  Globe  frequently 
enhances  its  editorial  columns  with 
photos  or  drawings,  said  editorial 
writer  Michael  Kenney. 

For  its  Christmas  editorial  this 
year,  the  Globe  ran  excerpts  from 
presidents’  diaries  and  illustrated 
them  with  photos  of  four  presidents’ 
Christmas  cards,  Kenney  said. 

On  Saturdays,  the  Globe  runs 
“Three  for  the  Road,”  short  edito¬ 
rials  on  the  bottom  of  the  page  which 
comment  on  transportation  issues. 
Often  the  editorials  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  photos  of  misleading  or 
confusing  signs  or  the  editorial  itself 
will  be  a  photo  with  a  short  caption, 
he  said. 

To  “brighten  up”  editorials  on 
holidays,  the  Globe  uses  initial 
capital  letters  designed  by  free-lance 
artists,  Kenney  continued,  and  he 
writes  a  regular  editorial  column 
called  “Glossary”  that  has  each  entry 
illustrated. 

Editorial  page  editor  Martin  Nolan 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  using  art, 
Kenney  said,  noting  that  the  illus¬ 
trated  Glossary  feature  and  Christ¬ 
mas  editorials  were  his  ideas. 


IN  BRIEF 


Insurance  ads  are 
looked  at  by  states 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  reported  that  legislatures  in  at 
least  three  states  —  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  —  have 
filed  bills  that  would  require  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  file  and  “clear” 
certain  types  of  insurance  advertising 
with  state  insurance  commissions. 

The  NNA’s  Robert  J.  Brinkman 
noted  in  a  memo  to  newspaper  associ¬ 
ation  managers  that  he  sees  “no 
major  constitutional  p  oblem  with  a 
state  requiring  subsequent  submis¬ 
sion”  of  an  ad,  but  there  is  an  “obvi¬ 
ous  First  Amendment  issue  with  any 
provision  requiring  prior  submission 
notwithstanding  the  section  of  the 
Federal  Code.” 


Cost  study  for 
weeklies  expanded 

Three  national  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  one  regional  group  and  33  state 
organizations  are  co-sponsoring  the 
Fiscal  Year  1988  Confidential  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study  for  Weekly  News¬ 
papers. 


The  study  will  be  similar  to  the  70- 
year-old  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper  cost  and 
revenue  study  and  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Park  Ridge,  Ill. -based 
association. 

This  year’s  model  will  be  more 
user-friendly  than  past  reports, 
according  to  an  extensive  committee 
which  assisted  in  its  redesign. 

Line  data  will  include  costs  per 
page;  average  rates  per  column  inch 
of  advertising;  payroll  per  page;  as 
well  as  a  section  on  compensation  for 
10  job  classifications. 

As  with  the  daily  newspaper  study, 
comparisons  with  similar  papers  can 
be  tracked. 

Participants  complete  a  four-page 
questionnaire  with  details  from  their 
1988  operating  statements.  Each  is 
assigned  a  “key  number”  known  only 
to  the  participant  and  Inland’s  profes¬ 
sional  research  staff. 

Co-sponsoring  the  study  are  the 
National  Newspaper  Association; 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America; 
and  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

State  associations  co-sponsoring 
the  study  are  the  following:Alabama; 
Arizona;  Arkansas;  California;  Col¬ 
orado;.  Florida;  Georgia;  Idaho;  Illi¬ 


nois;  Indiana;  Iowa;  Kansas;  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Also,  Louisiana;  Michigan;  Minne¬ 
sota;;  Mississippi;  Missouri; 
Nebraska;  Nevada;  New  Jersey; 
New  Mexico;  New  York;  North 
Dakota;  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  South 
Carolina;  Texas. 

Also,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington; 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Members  of  these  organizations 
pay  a  participation  fee  of  $75;  non¬ 
members  may  participate  for  $100. 

Reporting  forms  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  “Weeklies”  c/o  IDPA,  777 
Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  Ill., 
60068.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
April  30. 


Hercules  names 
Ptakowski 

Hercules  Inc.  named  Richard  Pta¬ 
kowski  industry  manager  for  resins 
marketed  in  the  graphic  arts  field. 
Resins  Group  products  for  the 
graphic  arts  are  used  in  ink  vehicles 
for  lithographic,  flexographic,  letter- 
press  and  gravure  printing,  as  well  as 
in  toners  for  copiers  and  laser  print¬ 
ers. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


to  have  more  substance. 

By  substance,  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  long  series  of  limited  relevance 
aimed  at  Pulitzer  judges. 

To  me,  really  substantial  reporting 
is  useful.  It  hits  me  where  I  live. 

If  editors  want  to  do  a  better  job  of 
reaching  the  huge  baby  boomer  audi¬ 
ence,  which  will  be  a  staggering  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  population  in  the 
1990s,  we  had  better  give  some  care¬ 
ful  thought  to  where  they  live.  They 
will  be  at  their  peak  earning  years  as 
they  enter  their  40s  but  will  be  pres¬ 
sured  for  time.  They  will  be  home- 
centered.  Their  time-starved  lifestyle 
means  they  will  be  in  need  of  services. 

We  can  help  them  with  content  that 
reflects  those  interests  by  telling 
which  stores  have  the  best  prices  for 
which  goods;  when  to  plant  what,  or 
how  their  salary  compares. 


that  economic  base  through  new  sec¬ 
tions  or  pages.  Then  we  can  have  that 
perfect  marriage  of  useful  editorial 
content  with  strong  advertiser  appeal. 

Some  examples  of  that: 

A  number  of  papers,  from  the 
Washington  Post,  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun  to  the  [San  Jose]  Mercury  News 
have  caught  up  with  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers’  biggest  interests,  health  and  fit¬ 
ness.  At  the  Post  and  the  Sun,  these 
sections  are  now  fat,  once-a-week 
moneymakers. 

I  think  personal  finance  is  another 
such  topic.  We  can  be  much  more 
specifically  useful  to  readers  than 
Money  magazine,  and  there  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  strong  commer¬ 
cial  underpinnings  for  a  section  like 
this. 

Another  way  we  can  be  more  useful 
to  readers  is  by  recognizing  —  and 
really  responding  to  —  the  time  pres¬ 
sures  they  all  experience. 

It  is  true.  Living  is  entirely  too 
time-consuming.  We  need  to  encour¬ 
age  more  information-packing  in  our 
papers. 


Newspapers  can  touch  readers  —  all  kinds  of 
readers.  We  can  be  broader  and  deeper  and  more 
relevent  and  more  useful.  We  can  matter. 


Really  substantial  reporting  cuts 
through  the  procedural  gobbledygook 
to  tell  me  what  some  official  action  is 
actually  going  to  mean  to  me  and  my 
community. 

Really  substantial  reporting 
explains  why  I  should  care  about 
some  subject.  What  does  the  wid¬ 
ening  economic  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  really  mean  to  the  average  per¬ 
son? 

In  the  1990s,  we  will  be  even  more 
internationally  focused.  Really  sub¬ 
stantial  reporting  will  follow  a  local 
story  halfway  around  the  world  if  that 
is  where  it  leads. 

Really  substantial  reporting  finds 
things  out  that  matter. 

Really  substantial  reporting 
explains  clearly  what  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  we  will  need  much,  much 
more  of  that  as  the  world  keeps  get¬ 
ting  more  complex. 

Really  substantial  reporting,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  come  cheaply.  It  takes 
time,  for  one  thing,  and  the  insightful 
people  who  can  understand  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  our  fast-changing  world 
are  very  special  talents. 

So  we  editors  are  grateful  for  all 
your  help  in  maintaining  and  expand¬ 
ing  the  strong  economic  base  that 
excellence  requires. 

In  the  ’90s,  you  can  help  broaden 


We  should  always  be  looking  for 
ways  to  tell  a  lot  in  a  little  time.  The 
more  we  can  do  for  readers  in  this 
area,  the  better  we  will  all  be. 

Another  area  in  which  we  need  to 
apply  ourselves  is  the  beat  structure 
of  our  newsrooms.  Whoever  defined 
the  local  public  interest  as  cops, 
courts  and  councils  has  not  looked  at 
the  modern  public  lately.  Editors 
need  to  look  again  —  and  reg¬ 
ularly  —  at  their  definitions  of  news. 

Some  beats  for  the  ’90s  that  papers 
might  think  about  adding  —  or 
adding  emphasis  to  if  they  already 
have  them  —  are: 

Psychology:  Nothing  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  people  than  people,  and 
coping  with  stress  in  the  stressful, 
changing  ’90s  will  be  a  topic  of  great 
interest.  Women  especially  turn  to 
the  media  for  help  in  this  area. 

The  workplace:  Another  good  beat. 
This  goes  beyond  traditional  business 
coverage.  What  are  the  workplace 
trends  in  your  area? 

Technology:  We  are  roaring  into  the 
information  age,  a  massive  change  as 
profound  as  the  industrial  revolution. 

Family  issues:  Child-care  and  fam¬ 
ily  issues  are  hot  stuff  to  baby  boom¬ 
ers.  Politicians  know  how  to  run  on  it. 
We  ought  to  be  really  covering  it. 

Ethics:  We  should  be  covering  the 


big  ethical  and  moral  questions  of  our 
time,  which  are  of  tremendous  inter¬ 
est  to  our  readers. 

Aging:  Seniors  are  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  our  population. 

Ethnicity:  We  are  undergoing  sig¬ 
nificant  ethnic  change  in  our  country. 
By  2000,  one-third  of  the  U.S.  will  ^ 
non- white. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  last  area  of 
concern:  Being  in  touch  with  readers. 

We  really  do  need  to  know  our 
readers  better,  and  not  just  through 
surveys,  although  they  are  important. 
Isolation  and  elitism  unfortunately 
still  separate  some  journalists  from 
their  readers. 

All  of  us  need  to  remember  the  love 
of  people,  the  belief  in  the  ordinary 
guy,  that  brought  us  into  the  business 
in  the  first  place. 

There  are  some  occupational 
hazards  in  newspapering.  There  is  a 
desensitizing  that  goes  on  in  news¬ 
rooms,  but  it  is  being  fought  actively 
in  many  of  them. 

All  Knight-Ridder  papers  are  trying 
to  get  closer  to  their  customers  these 
days,  both  readers  and  advertisers,  in 
an  effort  to  serve  them  better.  It  is  a 
corporate  commitment  that  has  been 
launched  by  Jim  Batten,  our  new 
CEO,  and  it  is  being  brought  to  life 
with  individual  programs  at  each  of 
the  papers. 

There  is  a  special  connectedness 
that  good  papers  have  with  their  read¬ 
ers.  That,  I  think,  is  what  keeps  them 
coming  back  to  us. 

It  is  doable,  folks.  It  really  is. 
Newspapers  can  touch  readers  —  all, 
kinds  of  readers.  We  can  be  broader 
and  deeper  and  more  relevent  and 
more  useful.  We  can  matter. 

We  just  need  to  remember,  all  of  us, 
whether  in  advertising  or  circulation 
or  editorial,  that  readers  are  where  it 
all  begins,  and  ends. 

Caring  about  readers  must  be 
everybody’s  business. 

N.J.  daily  holds 
cooking  contest 

The  News  Tribune,  Macromedia 
publication  in  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  is 
holding  its  third  “Share  Your  Best” 
cooking  contest. 

Readers  submit  their  best  original 
recipes  in  eight  categories  —  main 
dishes,  soups,  low-calorie,  side 
dishes,  pastas,  party  snacks,  “kids  do 
the  cooking,”  and  desserts.  The  entries 
are  judged  for  clarity,  completeness, 
ori^nality,  eye  appeal  and  taste. 

Six  finalists  will  be  chosen  for  each 
category  and  the  recipes  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News  Tribune’s  Wednes¬ 
day  food  pages. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALMANACS 


TIDE/SUN/MOON/PLANET  TABLES. 
Ten-year-old  company  provides 
publishers  with  low  cost,  localized 
almanac  tables  for  up  to  one  year  in 
advance.  Choice  of  camera-ready  copy, 
modem,  PC  disk.  Call  TIME  &  TIDE  at 
1-800-344-TIDE.  In  Mass  (508) 
627-9428  (collect). 


ANIMALS 


PETS,  WILDLIFE  -  Award-Winning 
weekly  column  EARTHLINGS.  Carla 
Bennett,  8401  Greenwood  Ave.,  #3, 
Takoma  Park,  MO  20912,  (301) 
770-7444,  (301)  589-6836. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  ROAD  TEST  COLUMN  w/photo„ 
weekly.  Free  -  need  exposure,  not 
money.  (714)  761-3204  or  2770  W. 
Lincoln,  No.  49,  Anaheim,  CA  92801. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  TRENDS  -  Weekly  column, 
700  words  -  Reviews,  tips,  business 
trends.  Excellent  advertiser  draw. 
Features  also  available.  Brokerage, 
2305  Froebel  Dr.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025,  (619)  739-9305. 


WACKY,  witty,  contemporary  look  at  life 
-  IN  A  NUTSHELL  is  a  laugh  a  week. 
700  words.  Camera  ready.  Five-year 
track  record.  Free  samples,  rates. 
Barbara  Naness,  119  Washington  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  NY  10314,  (718) 
698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Community  Journalism,  A  Way  of  Life 
by  Bruce  M.  Kennedy,  remains  a  classic 
in  the  newspaper  field.  Available  from: 
The  Hungry  Horse  News 
Columbia  Falls,  MT  59912. 

(406)  892-2151. 


FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  l»  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. _ 

FREE  FEATURES,  Columns  and  Fillers 
-  Senior  Interest,  Health,  Finance  and 
more,  camera  ready,  9  and  12  pica. 
Free  with  copy  of  your  paper.  Newspap¬ 
er  Feature  Report,  Box  A-1206,  Lans- 
downe,  PA  19050. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14tri  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Ciourt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York.  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City.  MO  641 1 1 
Office;  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electron  ic  med  ia 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -Trade  Journals 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(2 1 4)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
'  2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MERGER  ACQUISITION  SALE 
OR  APPRAISAL 

Let  18  years  negotiating  experience 
assist  you  in  acquiring,  merging  or  sell¬ 
ing  a  media  property.  Stockholders  with 
a  minority  interest  are  also  welcome. 
Contact: 

Faulk  International 
2  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY  10005 
(212)  619-5666 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758 
(916)  684-3987 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. _ 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
Extensive  hands-on  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  major  dailies  and  weeklies, 
offers  turn-around  advice,  business 
planning,  general  operations  and 
management  assistance,  systems 
design  and  implementation.  We  are  a 
management  company  not  brokers, 
offices  in  Florida,  III.,  and  Mass. 
Management  advisory  services  (904) 
434-8600  or  (508)  896-9350. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AWARD-WINNING  GROUP 
OF  MIDWEST  WEEKLIES 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
dozen  newspapers  which  serves  livable, 
highly  demographic  suburbs.  Revenues 
exceed  $2.5  million,  circulation 
75,000  plus.  Good  growth  potential. 
Strong,  high  quality  news/editorial 
product.  Devoted,  competent,  creative 
staff.  Full  production  capability.  Non¬ 
union.  We  prefer  to  deal  with  principals 
able  to  move  without  delay.  Will  sell  to 
first  party  who  meets  our  excellence 
criteria  and  price.  Management  will 
stay.  Box  3591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIFTEEN  TEXAS  WEEKLIES  for  sale, 
most  because  of  retirement  with  no 
children  to  carry  on.  $5,000  down  to 
$500,000  down,  send  for  list.  Many 
owner-financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


MAINE:  150-year  old  weekly  (3,300 
paid);  sales,  $200,000.  Priced  at 
$185,000.  Please  write:  BARRY 
FRENCH,  Broker-Appraiser,  Ashlawn 
Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


MISSISSIPPI  lOO-YR-OLD  weekly. 
3-unit  Goss  press.  Job  shop  and  office 
supply  business  included.  Send  inquir¬ 
ies  to  Box  3572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper/Shopper  near  Des  Moines. 
Profitable.  1988  gross  $170,000.  Al 
Taylor,  Box  D,  Stuart,  IA  50250. 


North  Central:  30  year  old  shopper  in 
great  recreation  area.  Primarily  carrier 
distribution,  Mac  typesetting,  super 
insulated  $50,000  building  included. 

,  Cash  flow  after  owner  salary  is 
$50,000.  Total  price  is  $275,000  with 
seller  financing  to  a  qualified  buyer. 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644, 
(406)  266-4223. 


UNDERSTAND  THE 
SHOPPER  INDUSTRY 

I  If  you  are  Interested  in  the  Shopper 
Industry  you  need  this  book.  Si^clflc 
free  paper  Information  on: 


PVICE  *Jnduslry  Overview 

MT  59644 

r  brokerage  To  Order: 

ISULTANTS 

AL  36345  Publishing 

Box  1220,  Townsent  MT  59644 _ 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  weekly  in  the 
black.  Excellent  growing  town. 
Overaged  owners  ready  to  tuck  it  in. 
(203)  927-0060. 


Successful,  Las  Vegas-based,  sports 
gaming  and  entertainment  weekly 
tabloid  with  circulation  of  20,000  for 
sale.  Ad  revenue  over  $300,000  last 
year.  Send  serious  inquiries  to 
Publisher,  3111  S.  Valley  View,  Suite 
S102,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89102. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  paid  newspaper.  100-years  old  - 
official  newspaper  Suffolk  Co.  Long 
Island.  Own  49%  with  NO  monetary 
investment,  ideal  for  sales  oriented, 
editorial  couple.  Option  to  buy  into 
sheetfed  printing  operation.  (516) 
231-6060. 


Well-established,  20th  year,  eastern 
San  Diego  county,  adjudicated  weekly, 
4,000  paid  subscribers,  great  poten¬ 
tial,  owner  retiring.  $160,000,  some 
terms.  Box  3582,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


BOTTOM  LINE  is  no  group  can  match 
price,  tax  advantages,  financing,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  civic  benefits  of  employee 
ownership.  Retired  publisher  and  ESOP 
pioneer  will  provide  complete  package 
and  guarantee  confidentiality.  Send  no 
obligations  queries  to  Box  3448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Selling  your  weekly?  Leave  it  in  caring, 
capable  hands  of  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  couple  seeking  paper  doing 
volume  up  to  $300,000.  Will  buy  in  or 
purchase.  Prefer  zones  1,  2,  5  or  9. 
Write  Box  3589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Non-competitive  weekly. 
Established  publisher,  paid  circulation, 
$800,000  to  $1  million  gross.  Box 
3600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  of  the  great  dis¬ 
advantages  of  hurry 
is  that  it  takes  such 
a  long  time. 

G.K.  Chesterton 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  -  Free  tourist  publication,  well 
established  hotel  distribution  in  explo¬ 
sive  Disney  area.  $157,500  gross. 
Price  $145,000  with  terms. (407) 
331-7149. 


VERMONT  OPPORTUNITY 
Well-established  country  journal  for 
sale  or  will  consider  partnership.  Free 
monthly  tabloid,  broad  distribution, 
popular  with  both  tourists  and  resi¬ 
dents.  Box  3562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

Investor  group  seeks  mid-sized  week¬ 
lies,  shoppers,  specialty  mags.,  guides 
in/near  urban  areas.  Will  consider  break 
even/turnaround.  Send  samples/ 
financials  to:  WEYBRIDGE  GROUK 
333  E.  79  St.,  Suite  21-S,  NY,  NY 
10021  or  call  (212)  628-2168. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
(CANADA)  LIMITED 

CANADA’S  BEST 
CIRCULATION  TELEMARKETING 
GROUP 

Now  serving  USA  and  Canada...  Call 
us  for  a  fresh  approach  to  Circulation 
telemarketing  or  sales  consulting  and 
training. 

MR.  JEFF  BLENKARN 
Phone  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today;  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts;  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Wooogate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  ANALYZER  tracks  and 
maintains  status  of  paid,  unpaid,  solici¬ 
tor  and  service-related  info.  User- 
friendly  IBM-PC  software  for  $495.  Call 
Lighthouse  Software  at  (714) 
963-0997  or  write  PO  Box  7200,  Costa 
Mesa,  CA  92628. 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


For  sale:  Used  MS  Hoppers  for  Harris 
stuffers.  Call  Prim  Hall  Enterprises  Inc. 
(518)  561-7408.  Ask  for  John. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1975  CAPCO  Model  #9A998  Roll  Grin¬ 
der  $1500.00.  Call  The  Blade,  Toledo, 
OH  (419)  245-6224. 


EXSTENSIVE  offering  of  newspaper 
publishing  ^uipment  located  in  north- 
en  California.  In  place  for  inspection. 
Must  sell.  Make  offers.  (904) 
434-8600/8608. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


100  newspaper  display  racks  for  sale. 
Used  for  free  paper,  but  vending  device 
(Berkley  small  model  S-33)  available  in 
pristine  condition,  ready  to  reattach. 
Painted  yellow,  set  in  concrete  base. 
Make  offer.  (213)  655-8810  (James  or 
Jeff.) 


200  LIKE-NEW  NEWSPAPER  BOXES 
Glass  window.  Coin  receptor.  Promotion 
card  holder.  $25,000.  Call  George, 
Daily  View,  Reno  l-(800)  225-4235. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


1  QUADRITEK  2500  typesetting 
machine.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000. 
Call  Tom  Allon  (212)  868-1417. 


4  -  Autologic  APS  Micro  5  70-PICA. 

4  -  Compugraphic  MDT’s. 

2  -  Camex  1351  terminals. 

5  -  Compugraphic  7200’s. 

2  -  Permakwi. 

1  -  Log  E  flow  processor. 

6  -  Compugraphic  unisetters. 

3  -  Compugraphic  MDR’s 
Call  B.  Teal  (409)  756-6671. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEHING 


CAMEX  SYSTEM  (Loaded!),  Breeze 
Term  w/HD,  2  Proformers  ea.  w/  Termi¬ 
nal,  Controller  w/HD,  Scanner,  Bitcas- 
ter  w/HD,  Supersetter,  LaserProofer, 
250  Fonts,  $55,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS;  8’s 
$750,  12’s  $1250,  28’s  $1650.  Save 
on  PCB’s  at  half  of  manufacturer  price. 
90  day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  PCB’s. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


Photo  Typesetting  Equipment 
1  Varityper  AM  5310  Typesetter 
1  Varityper  AM  5414  Typesetter 
1  Varityper  AM  766D  Processor 
Cost  New  $26,125  -  Will  take  best 
offer.  Call  (205)  826-4139. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


Western  Texas  College  will  be  accepting 
sealed  bids  to  sell  a  Compugraphic 
EditWriter  7600  until  1():00  AM, 
February  23,  1989.  Equipment  can  be 
seen  in  the  Journalism  room  of  the 
Student  Center  on  the  Western  Texas 
College  Campus.  System  uses  8”  discs, 
and  has  20  Font^Filmstrips.  Submit 
Bids  or  questions  to  Western  Texas 
Collie,  E.G.  Hickman,  Vice  President 
Business  and  Finance,  South  College 
Avenue,  Snyder,  TX  79549.  (915) 
573-8511. 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 

Goss  Mark  V  double  3;2  folders  with 
upper  formers 

Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
front  and  back  of  folders  with  motorized 
compensators. 

Goss  Mark  V  double  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40’  fully  automatic  digital 
reels 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


BALDWIN  (2)  COUNT-O-VEYORS 
MODEL  #108  (Electronic)  4  years  old, 
running  every  day,  can  demonstrate. 
Price  $16,500  each.  Call  (301) 
327-5600.  Ask  for  Mr.  Trump. 


Color  King,  5  units  with  Fairchild 
folder.  40hp  motor.  Currently  stored  in 
Florida.  Some  work  needed  on  two 
cylinders.  /Vsking  $60,000  as  is.  Call  or 
write:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  410 
Elm  Street,  Troy.  AL  36081.  (205) 
566-7198.  FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


CUSTOM-BILT  3-Knife  trimmer, 

Mdl  TK300,  S/n  8131. 

For  Goss  SC,  SSC,  or  Suburban 

folder . $28,500. 

See  today  at  our  warehouse. 

ONE/Atlanta 

(404)458-9351  FAX(404)458-5836 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS  until 
you  contact  Newman  Int’l  Press  Sales 
(913)  362-8888  or  telex  275257. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


CX)UBLE-WIDTH 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  10  units,  1  deck 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 

22- 3/4"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Cosmo  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  upper  former 
T.K.S.,  5  units,  1  deck,  3:2 

23- 9/16”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metroliner,  9  units,  4  decks 
Goss  Metro  add-on  units 
Goss  Flexoliner,  8  units,  3  decks 
Crabtree  Crusader,  8  units,  2  decks 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 

1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fu!ly  automatic  45”  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexo  offset  units. 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESS 
Consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  6-UNIT  PRESS 
Consisting  of: 

6  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 

4  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  22-3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

6  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Electric  compensators,  skip  slitter 
ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40”  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644  -  23-9/16” 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  11  units 

4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers 

7  -  Goss  digital  40”  (automatic) 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  1000  SERIES  Suburban  Folder. 
Completely  rebuilt.  Seldom  used.  30  hp 
motor.  Spare  parts  and  controller.  Half 
and  quarter  fold.  $25,000  or  best  offer. 
Contact  Paul  Daunt  (313)  664-7403. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


-  Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders  1/2 
and  1/4,  800  series. 

-  Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  10 

MEG  pasters,  1200  series. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Community,  6  units 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7- Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1978 

5-Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1980 

^Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

8- Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 
series  press 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1977  excel¬ 
lent  condition 

4- Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

3- Unit  Vanguard  31” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  ”as-is"  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


HARRIS  V-15A 
4  units  or  more 

Will  rebuild/modify  to  suit  buyer. 

All  work  warranted. 

MILWAUKEE  MACHINE  COMPANY 
(503)  228-7228. 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 

6-Unit  Daily  Kingw/KJ6  folder  (1977), 
autolube,  50”  R.S. 

3- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1973) 
from  small  AR  wkly. 

5- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

6- Unit  Goss  Community  press 
(1974-77) 

3- Unit  Goss  Suburban  press  (900 
Series) 

4- Unit  Harris  V15A  press  W/JF7  folder 

6-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 

(1979),  20,000  IPH 
4-Unit  Web  Leadar  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 
1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer  (1982) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  “as-is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANP/\/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Main  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

*  N-1650,  66"  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMOCHILL, 
two  years  old. 

'  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66”,  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc. 

*  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer. 

*  Tviro  Haley  66”  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

*  Five  REGISTROM  RTP’s,  66”  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 

priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4”  cut  off  for 
33”x47”  plates. 

*  Five  LPA  blowers  from  300 
to  800  CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


Urbanite  pressline  9-units,  half  folder, 
quarter  folder  and  upper  former.  2  new 
100  horsepower  motors.  Can  be  seen 
running.  Mountain  States  Inc.,  (602) 
574-0031.  FAX  (602)  574-0477. 


WINDMOELLER  HOELSCHER  FLEXO 
4  -  Units  and  3  half  decks 
1  -  Double  Goss  3:2  folder 
4  -  Automatic  Goss  RTP's 
23  9/16”  cut-off  and  available 
mid-1989.  Installed  new  in  1984  and 
looks  and  runs  like  new. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


BRAZILIAN  NEWSPAPER  looking  for 
web  press,  1979  or  newer,  in  running 
condition,  Solna,  Harris  or  Goss,  5-6 
unit,  22-3/4  cut  off,  D/P  folder  and  add 
on  Dryer,  Chills,  Sheeter  and  Splicers 
and  1  unit  Solna  RP  36;  Offers  to: 
TRIBUNA  DA  IMPRENSA  c/o  C.  DeSou- 
za,  PO  Box  24714,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19111,  Phone/Fax  (215)  725-0812. 

NAPP  Galaxies,  Satellites,  or  Twin 
Stars.  Newsprint  II  Exposure  units. 
(914)  353-1122  Fax  (914)  353-1086 
Box  717,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY  10549. 

We  need  a  GOSS,  HARRIS  or  KING 
press.  Immediate  interest.  No  Dealers. 
(201)  492-8877.  Ask  for  Frank 
Marquez. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

1)  Assistant/Associate  Professor.  Teach 
mainly  beginning/advanced  graphics, 
visual  communication  and  other 
courses  as  qualified  and  needed.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  8/16/89.  Tenure  Track.  Ph.D. 
or  M.F.A.  in  graphic  Communication 
preferred;  masters  required. 

2)  Temporary  faculty  position  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  I989t90  academic  year. 
Teach  mainly  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  including  beginning  writing, 
reporting  and  other  courses  as  qualified 
and  needed.  Masters  preferred;  recent 
relevant  experience  required. 

Salary  competitive.  Equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer.  Contact 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Box  8118,  Univ.  Station,  Grand  Forks, 
ND  58202.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  March  20  and  continue  until 
filled. 


ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  of 
broadcast  journalism  for  the 
1989-1990  academic  year  to  teach  a 
variety  of  broadcast  courses  and/or 
beginning  courses  in  advertising,  public 
relations,  or  photography.  Ph.D.  degree 
in  journalism  with  an  emphasis  in 
broadcast  news  and  production 
required;  professional  and/or  teaching 
experience  preferred.  $30,050  to 
$35,843  for  nine  months  plus  attrac¬ 
tive  University  fringe  benefits;  rank  and 
salary  depend  upon  academic  training 
and  exMrience.  San  Angelo  is  located 
in  the  Texas  Sunbelt.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  April  1, 1989.  Address  inquiries  to 
Judith  A.  Norwood,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Angelo  State  University,  San 
Angelo,  TX  76909.  An  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  Division  of  Communication  at  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point, 
a  comprehensive  communication  prog¬ 
ram  with  instruction  in:  advertising, 
broadcasting,  film,  interpersonal 
communication,  journalism,  organiza¬ 
tional  communication,  public  relations, 
speech/rhetoric,  is  looking  for  outstand¬ 
ing  teacher  to  teach  an  area  of  specialty 
and  other  courses  across  our  communi¬ 
cation  curriculum.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume,  transcripts,  and  3 
letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  James  Moe, 
/Vssociate  Dean  and  Head,  Division  of 
Communication,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  -  Stevens  Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wl 
54481  by  April  20th  for  priority  consid¬ 
eration.  An  Equal  (Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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COMMUNICATION  TEACHERS 
Position  1 :  Tenure  track,  teaching  orga¬ 
nizational  communication  and  other 
speech  communication  and  journalism 
courses.  Doctorate  preferred,  ABD 
considered.  Assistant  Professor  or 
Instructor. 

Position  2:  Tenure  track  or  academic 
staff,  teaching  fundamentals  of  speech 
and  possibly  advanced  classes  in 
speech  communication  or  journalism. 
Master's  degree  minimum.  Rank 
dependent  upon  qualifications. 

Both  positions;  Teaching  experience 
desirable.  Salary  competitive.  Appoint¬ 
ment  begins:  August  20,  1989.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline;  March  31,  1989,  or 
until  the  positions  are  filled.  Letter  of 
application,  vita,  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  transcripts  to;  John  Cease, 
Department  of  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin-Whitevrater,  Whitewa¬ 
ter,  Wl  53190.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  with  an  Affirmative  Action 
Plan.  Women,  members  of  minority 
groups,  persons  with  disabilities  and 
Vietnam-Era  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
apply. _ 

HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  East  Texas 
State  University  seeks  candidates  for 
head  of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Graphic  Arts,  with  duties  to  begin 
Fall  1989.  Qualifications  include  termi¬ 
nal  degree  (doctorate  preferred);  educa¬ 
tional  and  media  experience.  Admini¬ 
strative  experience  a  plus.  Position  is 
tenure  track  with  full  professor  rank  and 
competitive  salary.  ETSU  is  a  regional 
state  university  with  approximately 
7,500  students,  and  is  located  60 
miles  northeast  of  Dallas.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts 
offers  a  comprehensive  course  of  study 
in  communications  with  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  (emphases  in  advertising/public 
relations  and  news/editorial),  photogra¬ 
phy  (art,  photojournalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing  illustration  emphases)  and  printing. 
A  master's  degree  in  journalism  is  also 
offered.  Send  resume,  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  official  transcipts  and  three  confi¬ 
dential  letters  of  rererence  to:  Dr.  Vicki 
Davis,  Chair,  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Graphic  Arts,  East  Texas  State 
University,  Commerce,  TX  75428. 
Position  open  until  filled,  but  screening 
will  begin  April  3,  1989.  ETSU  is  an 
EEO/AA  employer.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

JOURNALISM;  tenure-track  position  at 
the  rank  of  ASSOCIATE  starting  August 
19,  1989.  Earned  doctorate  preferred 
with  emphasis  appropriate  to  areas  of 
responsibility.  Evidence  of  quality 
teaching  required.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  wiir  teach  courses  in  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  print  journalism.  Must  be 
capable  of  scholarly  research  in  either 
advertising  or  mass  communications 
research.  JOURNALISM:  tenure-track 
position  at  the  rank  of  ASSISTANT 
starting  August  19,  1989.  Earned 
doctorate  preferred  with  emphasis 
appropriate  to  areas  of  resppnsibility. 
MA  with  academic  and  media  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Evidence  of 
quality  teaching  required.  Successful 
candidate  will  teach  courses  in  both 
advertising  and  print  journalism.  Must 
be  capable  of  scholarly  research  in 
either  advertising  or  mass  communica¬ 
tions  research.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  names/addresses/ 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Or.  Sean  McCleneghan,  head/ 
director.  Dept,  of  Journalism/Mass 
Comm.,  Box  3J,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  NM  88003. 
First  consideration  given  to  applications 
received  by  March  8.  NMSU  is  an  AA/ 
EEO.  Applications  from  women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged.  Salary  is 
competitive. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  University  of  Hawaii;  position 
number  84115;  full-time;  academic 
year  beginning  August  1,  1989;  tenure- 
track,  dependent  on  position  clearance. 
DUTIES;  To  teach  three  classes  a 
semester  in  accredited  undergraduate 
department  and  serve  on  committees. 
Priority  need  at  present  is  for  person 
qualified  to  teach  sections  of  basic 
course  in  news  editing  using  VDTs  but 
desirable  if  applicants  also  could  teach 
introduction  to  mass  media  or  one 
course  in  public  relations  sequence. 
MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Good 
professional  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  as  a  teacher.  Also  PhD  or 
equivalent  professional  experience  and 
Master's  degree  in  journalism.  Women 
and  minorities  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  apply.  SALARY:  Negotiable.  9-month 
minimum  $25,368,  maximum 
$37,560.  Some  summer  teaching 
available.  Send  resume  to  Search 
Committee,  Journalism  Department, 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  255() 
Campus  Road-CR  208,  Honolulu,  HI 
96822.  CLOSING  DATE:  April  15, 
1989.  University  of  Hawaii  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CHAIRPERSON 

Department  of  Journalism 
Oregon  State  University  seeks  a  chair¬ 
person  to  lead  its  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  department  is  accredited, 
has  five  full-time  and  several  part-time 
faculty  members,  enrolls  about  200 
undergraduate  majors,  and  focuses  on 
science  and  technical  journalism.  The 
appointment  is  full-time,  12-month, 
tenured,  at  the  Associate  or  Professor 
rank.  Qualifications:  Minimum  of  a 
master's  degree.  Significant  record  of 
accomplishment  in  academic  or  profes¬ 
sional  work.  Teaching  and  professional 
experience.  Evidence  of  administrative 
ability.  Applications:  Accepted  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  15,  1989,  continuing  until 
the  position  is  filled.  To  ensure  full 
consideration,  applications  should  be 
received  no  later  than  April  28,  1989. 
Send  letter  of  application  (describing 
how  your  experience,  qualifications, 
and  interests  have  prepared  you  for  this 
position)  along  with  a  resume  (including 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  five  references)  to:  James 
A.  Folts,  Journalism  Chair  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  OR 
97331-2211.  Oregon  State  University 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  OSU  has  a  policy  of 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dual¬ 
career  couples. 

PRINT  JOURNALISM 
/Vssistant  Professor,  tenure-track.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  comprehensive  liberal  arts 
college.  Teach  journalism  (including 
photojournalism),  general  media 
courses  (including  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  courses  in  computer  graphics), 
and  a  required  speech  course.  Addition¬ 
ally,  serve  as  advisor  to  the  college 
newspaper  and  yearbook.  Seeking 
dynamic  person  with  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence  in  undergraduate 
teaching  and  in  student  and  program 
development.  Search  extended  to 
March  10.  Send  letter,  vita,  3  current 
letters  of  reference  with  phone  numbers 
and  evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness 
to  Dr.  Philip  Gilbertson,  Dean,  Doane 
College,  Crete,  NE  68333.  AA/EOE. 

Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
\r\E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  seeks  a  professor  to 
teach  courses  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  of  an  ACEJMC-accredited 
program.  Applicant's  background  would 
ideally  be  in  news  editing  and  graphics 
areas  and  applicant  would  have  interest 
in  teaching  graduate  courses  including 
research  methods.  Masters'  degree 
required.  Earned  PhD  strongly 
preferred.  Significant  professional 
news-editorial  experience  and  signific¬ 
ant  teaching  experience  in  journalism 
required.  Rank  dependent  on  qualifica¬ 
tions,  prefer  persons  qualified  for  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  or  above.  Tenure  track. 
Salary  range  to  approximately  $35,000 
for  9  months,  depending  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Application  deadline  is  March 
15,  1989,  or  until  position  is  filled, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

Send  resume,  including  reference 
names  and  telephone  numbers,  to 
Richard  W.  Lee,  Head,  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
South  Dakota  State  University,  Brook¬ 
ings,  SD  57007-0596.  SDSU  is  an  AA/ 
EEO  employer  and  encourages  female 
and  minority  applicants.  Proof  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  employment  is  required  by  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
seeks  assistant  professor  to  teach  in 
news-editorial  sequence  and  graduate 
program  beginning  Fall  1989.  Candi¬ 
date  should  be  qualified  to  teach  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  media  and  society,  as  well 
as  advanced  and  graduate  journalism 
courses.  Ph.D.  preferred;  ABD  with 
completion  of  degree  exp^ted  within 
one  year  will  be  considered.  Two  years 
of  professional  newspaper  experience; 
two  years  of  college  teaching;  record  of 
scholarly  or  creative  activity.  Starting 
salary;  $27,000  (min.)  Apply  with 
letter  and  resume  by  April  1  to:  Dr. 
Karen  Brown,  Department  of  Mass 
Communications,  Cooper  Hall  416, 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL 
33620-5550.  USF  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


News-Editorial/Newspaper  Advisor, 
Assistant  Professor  at  University  of 
North  Florida  for  Fall  1989.  Master's 
required,  Ph.D.  desirable.  Newspaper 
experience,  ability  to  teach  in  other 
related  fields.  Application  deadline 
March  15,  1989.  Send  letter,  resume, 
3  letters  of  recommendation,  tran¬ 
scripts  to  Dr.  Shirley  Carter,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications/Visual  Arts, 
University  of  North  Florida,  Jacksonvil¬ 
le,  FL  32216.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIR.  OF  COMMUNICATIONS,  K.C.  - 
based  regional  arts  organization  seeks 
experienced  arts  writer/copy  editor. 
Salary:  $20's.  Immediate  opening.  Call 
(816)  421-1388  for  job  description. 

TRAINING  MANAGER 
Ingersoll  Publications  Company,  a  fast 
growing  international  newspaper 
management  firm  is  seeking  someone 
to  assist  the  Training  Director  in  provid¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  effective  training 
programs  to  over  70  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  employing  over  10,(J00  in  17 
states  and  the  United  Kingdom.  You 
will  be  responsible  for  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  program  design  and  delivery,  and 
seminar  evaluation.  The  qualified 
candidate  must  have  extensive  platform 
experience,  excellent  interpersonal  and 
communications  skills,  and  a  back- 

? round  in  marketing  and  sales  training, 
his  position  requires  extensive  travel 
from  our  company  headquarters  in  Prin¬ 
ceton,  New  Jersey  and  the  ability  to 
achieve  results  in  a  fast  paced, 
demanding  environment. 

Our  company  offers  excellent  salary, 
comprehensive  benefits  package,  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  professional¬ 
ly  and  to  contribute  to  a  progressive 
company. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 

tO: 

William  H.  Osborne, 

Training  Director 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 

457  N.  Harrison  St. 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


American  Electric  Power,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  investor-owned 
electric  systems,  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  experienced  news¬ 
gathering  manager  with  significant  reporting  experience. 

This  Cdumbus-based  position  offers  the  challenge  of  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  an  active  news  and  informational  program  to  communicate 
the  company's  public  positions  and  programs  to  its  varied  audiences. 

If  you  have  a  strong  newswriting  background  in  print  or  news  services, 
some  supervisory  experience  and  are  ready  to  use  your  professional 
ability  to  explain  complex,  technical  issues  through  succinct,  under¬ 
standable  language  in  a  corporate  environment,  you  m^  find  this  op¬ 
portunity  worth  pursuing.  Vbu  should  have  a  B.S.  d^ree  in  Journalism, 
Mass  Communications  or  English,  7-10  years  of  reporting  experience, 
2-4  years  in  a  supervisory  editorial  role. 

AEP  offers  a  competitive  salary  based  on  education  and  experience  and 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  including  attractive  relocation  pro¬ 
visions.  Send  your  resume  including  salary  history  and  2-3  examples 
of  your  writing  ability,  in  confidence,  to:  James  R.  Haney,  Senior 
Recruiter,  Employment  Department  EP,  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
POWER  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  1  Riverside  Plaza,  Cohimbue, 
Ohio  43215.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/RH/V. 


EMCIKK 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  Rep  for  20-year 
old  entertainment  magazine.  Heavy 
outside  cold  call  selling.  $400/week 
draw.  Resume:  Good  Times,  Box  303, 
Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Great  opportunity  for  a  results-oriented 
Ad  Director  to  manage  a  staff  of  17  at 
our  37,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Alton,  III.  The  individual 
must  possess  good  people  skills  and  be 
able  to  train,  motivate  and  develop 
salespeople.  Degree  in  advertising  or 
marketing  preferred,  but  not  required. 
Position  reports  to  Publisher.  Compen¬ 
sation  in  the  $50's.  This  is  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  join  our  aggressive  management 
team.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Gary  Cunningham 
Marketing  Director 
Suburban  Journals 
1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON,  entry- 
level,  for  sales  and  sen/ice  of  accounts 
on  major  award-winning  semi-weekly 
located  in  South  Carolina.  Job  is  now 
open.  Send  complete  information  and 
resume,  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  3598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Manage,  train  and  motivate  advertising 
sales  staff  for  a  prize-winning  daily 
newspaper  in  middle  Georgia.  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoons  and  Sunday. 
10,000  paid  circulation  with  quality 
TMC  product.  Excellent  salary  and 
incentive  program.  Submit  resume, 
cover  letter  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Ad  Manager,  PO  Box  6129, 
Warner  Robins,  GA  31095. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
200,000  mail  shopper  in  Zone  6. 
Weekly  shopper  needs  experienced  ad 
manager  for  a  long  established  success¬ 
ful  shopper.  Send  resume  to  Box  3602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Are  you  capable  of  being  the  best  sales 
manager  in  the  country?  Are  you  stym¬ 
ied  by  corporate  bureaucracy?  If  you  are 
strong  on  training,  motivation  and 
results-driven,  you  may  be  the  right 
candidate  for  us.  You  will  need  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  salesperson,  experi¬ 
ence  with  or  education  that  qualifies 
you  for  top  management  position.  Send 
letter  and  resume  immediately  -  zone  2 
newspaper.  Box  3606,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAM/Zone  1 

To  $65K 

AD/Zone  4 

To  $45K 

AD/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

AM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

PM/Zone  2 

To  $50K 

PM/Zone  3 

To  $30K 

PM/Zone  6 

To  $30K 

CM/Zone  9 

To  $45K 

CD/Zone  2 

To$40K 

CM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

Prs  Supv/Zone  1 

To  $45K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

Prs  Frmn/Zone  3 

To  $25K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  6 

To  $25K 

Pressmen/All  Zones 

To  $22K 

Maiirm  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $30K 

GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 
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215  359  1234 
800  342  1777 
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ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  14-year-old  New  Jersey  direct- 
maned  TMC  Publication  seeks  take- 
charge  person  to  head  our  New  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department.  Must  be 
able  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 
Salary,  bonus  package  up  to  $75,000 
for  the  right  person.  Call  Dan  Holt, 
Personal  &  Confidential,  at  (718) 
769-4400. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
South  Florida 

The  Miami  Herald  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  manager  to  deve¬ 
lop  and  coordinate  a  new  co-op  depart¬ 
ment.  Should  have  three  to  five  years 
co-op  experience  with  proven  ability  to 
train  and  develop  co-op  sales  staff. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  including 
relocation  assistance.  An  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  dynamic  advertising  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Employment 
Manager,  The  Miami  Herald,  One 
Heralo  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132-1693. 

EOE. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  Zone  6  large  Daily  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  aggressive  Retail 
Director.  This  person  will  manage  a 
staff  of  12  Sales  Managers  with  a  sales 
staff  of  45.  The  qualified  candidate 
must  possess  good  people  skills,  have 
major  account  experience,  and  be  able 
to  train,  motivate,  and  demonstrate 
excellent  communication  skills.  The 
qualified  person  must  be  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  fast  paced  and  demanding 
market.  Our  company  offers  excellent 
salary,  plus  bonus  and  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  join  one  of  the  premier  newspapers  in 
the  country  and  contribute  to  a  progres¬ 
sive  company.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  history  to  Box  3604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  outside  motivator  capable  of 
inspiring  large  retail  ad  staff.  We  have 
the  top  product  and  highly  competitive 
market  in  zone  2.  Our  stable  staff  needs 
constant  training,  motivation  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Candidate  for  this  job  should  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks,  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  his/her  peers  as  the  person  who 
is  going  to  the  top.  Excellent  salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities.  Substant’al  opportunity  for 

frowth  for  loyal,  long-term,  team  player, 
end  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHOPPER  ENTERPRISES,  Inc., 
publisher  of  shopping  guides  through¬ 
out  southern  Minnesota  and  northern 
Iowa,  seeks  bright  and  energetic  sales¬ 
people  to  help  launch  a  new  and  excit¬ 
ing  product  called  the  PROFESSIONAL 
PAGES.  As  our  representative,  you  will 
earn  commissions  well  above  the  indus¬ 
try  standard  while  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  fastest  growth  areas 
of  our  company.  A  neat  appearance, 
self-motivation,  strong  verbal  skills, 
self-confidence,  the  desire  to  earn  large 
commissions,  and  the  ability  to  travel 
are  key  ingredients  to  be  successful. 
This  has  been  successfully  sold  in 
several  smaller  cities  in  Minnesota  and 
now  we’re  prepared  to  take  on  some 
larger  markets.  If  you  think  you’ve  got 
what  we’re  looking  for,  send  your 
resume  to  Bob  Bromeland,  Shopper 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  119  North  Main 
Street,  Blue  Earth,  Minnesota  56013. 


The  last  pleasure  in  life 
is  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
charging  our  duty. 

William  Hazlitt 


CUSSmED  AOVERTISINO 
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No.  of  Insortions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  weak— Mao  par  Ina 

2  waaka — M.SO  par  Ina,  par  laaue. 

3  waaka — $4.80  par  Ina,  par  iaaua. 

4  waaka— $4.10  par  Ina,  par  Iaaua. 


Effectiva  January  1, 1969 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  waak— $3.70  par  Ina 

2  waaka  — $3.05  par  Ina,  par  Iaaua. 

3  waaka— $2,60  par  Ina,  par  iaaua. 

4  waaka— $2.40  par  Ina,  par  iaaua. 


Add  M.00  par  Inaartlon  lor  box  aandca. 
CotMl  da  an  additional  Ina  in  copy. 


Add  $4.00  par  Inaartlon  lor  box  aanioa. 
Count  as  an  additional  Ina  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEAOUNE;  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ada. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ol  borders,  boldface,  Illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
dwrged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  par  insertmi:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
timea,  $75;  6  to  12  timoe.  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times.  $55. 

DEADLINE:  6  days  prior  to  pubHcatlon  data. 

Comraet  raiee  svaMaNa  upon  raguaat 
Box  number  reaponsee  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

nmor  ft  PiiMMMr 

11  WSsI  ISttl  SIrssL  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


TELEMARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  have  25  aggressive,  talented  tele¬ 
marketers  selling  advertising  space  who 
are  looking  for  a  sales  manager  to  lead 
them  on  to  higher  sales  achievements. 
You  could  be  that  person  if  you  have  5 
years  of  advertising  sales  experience 
with  2  years  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
preferably  with  a  newspaper.  Some 
Telemarketing  experience  required. 

You  will  work  with  our  Telemarketing 
Manager  in  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  new  sales  programs,  encouraging 
employee  productivity  and  development 
throu^  training  and  on  various  other 
administrative  assignments. 

Box  3592,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

UNDERUSED?  UNDERRATED? 
UNDERVALUED? 

Upstart  17,000-daily  in  spectacular 
Finger  Lakes  region  seeks  an  ADVER¬ 
TISING  MANAGER  out  to  prove  just 
what  can  be  done  with  a  prize-winning, 
hungry  sales  and  creative  staff  when 
handed  the  room,  state-of-the-art  Mac- 
driven  resources  in  support  of  a  cheer¬ 
leading  publisher  who  knows  doing 
things  the  safe  old  way  isn’t  the  way  to 
the  top.  Resume  to  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 

TEAM  SALES  MANAGER 
If  you  are  organized,  a  seif-motivator, 
energetic  and  possess  the  qualities  of  a 
leader,  our  Zone  5,  45,000  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  has  an  opening  for  you.  In 
addition  to  carrying  an  account  load, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  managing, 
motivating  and  developing  a  competi¬ 
tive  team  spirit  with  the  4-5  sales 
representatives  on  your  team.  Should 
have  at  least  3  years  newspaper  retail 
advertising  experience  with  an 
outstanding  record  of  sales  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  people-person  with 
outstanding  problem  solving  skills.  If 
you  are  looking  for  growth  in  a  fast- 
paced  atmosphere,  this  position  would 
be  ideal.  Send  resume  and  one-page 
letter  selling  us  on  your  qualifications  to 
Box  3616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  <6  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCUUTION  DIRECTOR 
Central  Florida  5-day  afternoon  daily 
with  Sunday  AM.  9,000  circulation  and 
growing.  Must  have  strong  organization¬ 
al  skills  plus  sales  and  marketing  know¬ 
how.  Should  be  comfortable  with 
computers  and  committed  to  growth. 
Carriers  are  adult  independent  contrac¬ 
tors.  Send  resume  to  Wayne  Doyle, 
Publisher,  Sanford  Herald,  PO  Box 
1657,  Sanford,  FL  32772. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Concord  Monitor  has  invested  in  a 
new  facility  and  technology  to  improve 
our  award-winning  newspaper.  We  now 
need  the  ri^t  circulation  leader  to  help 
us  maximize  sales  and  customer 
service.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
circulation  manager  with  people  skills 
and  the  knowledge  to  grow  newspaper 
circulation.  We  will  pay  for  proven 
talent.  Join  an  exciting  management 
team  in  New  Hampshire's  capital  city 
(22,000  circulation).  Send  resume  to 
Charles  Vincent,  General  Manager, 
Concord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St., 
Concord,  NH  03301. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Gavilan  Newspapers,  located  south  of 
San  Jose,  California,  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  manager.  Excellent  oppor- 
tuniW  in  a  growing  market.  If  you  are 
highly  motivated,  up  for  a  challenge, 
service-oriented,  and  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  increase  circulation  through 
home  deliv^,  this  may  be  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  candidate  would  work 
directly  with  the  Circulation  Director 
with  a  primary  emphasis  in  customer 
service.  This  candidate  will  have  2  or 
more  years  of  experience  inducing 
district  manawment  or  crew  sales. 

We  offer  a  future  for  advancement, 
salary  with  bonus  and  a  comprehensive 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  explaining  ywr  accomplish¬ 
ments  to:  Bob  Lampkin,  Circulation 
Director,  Gavilan  NewspaMrs  Inc.,  PO 
Box  22365,  Gilrr^,  CA  95021-2365. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  a 
proven  sales  manager  to  join  its  senior 
circulation  management  team.  If  you 
have  a  strong  record  of  sales  success 
and  a  management  record  to  match, 
we'd  like  to  review  your  resume.  You'll 
be  responsible  for  telemarketing,  crew 
sales  and  carrier  promotions  and  will 
work  with  our  Marketing  Services 
Department  to  develop  effective  direct 
response  programs.  Significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  of  these  areas  is  desired 
along  with  at  least  three  years  of 
successful  circulation  management 
experience.  A  college  degree  is 
preferred. 

The  Register  (daily  cirulation  is 
215,000;  Sunday  365,000)  is  one  of 
America's  outstanding  newspapers.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
within  the  Gannett  Company,  the 
nation's  largest  newspaper  company. 
Please  send  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to  the  address  below. 
Female  and  minority  applicants  are 
encouraged. 

John  M.  Miksich 
Circulation  Director 
The  Des  Moines  Register 
PO  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action 


3-5  years  Accounting 
experience;  ABC  require¬ 
ments;  strong  PC  skills  & 
strategic  outlet  required  to 
join  the  natiorfs  fastest 
growing  major  newspaper 

Responsibilities  will  include 
budget  and  sales  forecast¬ 
ing,  management  reporting 
in  highly  visible  position. 
Serxf  resumes  to: 


I  II  Long  Island,  N  Y.  11747  ||| 

I  1 1  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F)l  1 1 
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UPCUWNM  MMOtr  fWI|PW 

A  100.000  ciiculalion  Midwesteni  daly  Is  seeking 
candidales  who  have  proven  supervisory  and 
admmislralive  skills  k)  hanle  a  slalf  ol  seventy-live  lo 
eighty  persons  A  colege  degree  is  preferred.  Union 
experience  would  be  desirable.  Candidaes  vdio  are 
currenlly  working  al  a  mid-seed  daky  as  circulalion  director 
or  currently  in  a  nuonber  hw  posion  al  a  ma|or  metro  would 
be  ideal.  Candidales  should  have  a  Ivgh  energy  level  and 
be  a  field  type  manager  Good  beneMs. 

HomMtwyllaMgir  $45^ 

A  major  meiro  in  the  northeast  s  seeking  a  home  delivery 
manager  who  has  prior  major  metro  experience  and  strong 
people  skife.  Heavy  sales  and  prornobons  emphass  would 
be  a  phis  A  college  degree  is  key  Good  fringes  phis  a 
bonus  plan. 

drcuMonMiMgcr  UOJOM 

A  20.000  morning  daky  m  the  southeastern  Unled  Stales  IS 
seeking  a  ckcubbon  manager  «kn  has  experience  in  a 
competitive  environment  and  who  s  mature  and  strong  in 
people  skis  plus  sales  ar.d  promotons  and  customer 
service.  A  goal  onenled  individual  is  required.  The  best 
candidates  wi  be  those  who  have  served  as  a  oxcuMon 
manager  in  a  smaller  newspaper  and  are  seeking  upward 
mobility. 

AttMM  Cl)f  CICUMOn  ■Mpr  wPW 

A  ma|or  metm  h  the  southeastern  IMed  Skies  s  seetgni; 
candidales  wkh  a  minimum  two  yearn  (k  proven  managenienl 
abkky  in  the  ciDiaton  ield.  A  degmed  carxidale  is  pretened 
Appicanis  shcxid  be  goal  orienled.  lextie.  nxMhe.  and 
possess  good  people  skis  Senefis  am  esoelenl 

OMMMmgw  fADOO 

A  major  meto  in  the  nodheaslem  Unked  Skies  6  seekmg 
carxtdales  to  siievise  disticis  vih  boll  add  and  youti 
cantors  Sakry  is  in  le  low  to  mid  hienles  plus  bonus 

AMMni  ureiJHon  HMigv  immwi 

A 1 SJIOO  daiy  in  l«  Cankrias  to  seeking  to  M  a  nunkier  Iwo 
stol  Supeivtoory  responsibily  tar  seven  U  bme  pernors.  The 
iiBknxxn  also  comes  iixler  le  cicuklion  depeitritort.  Good 
benetk. 

AMlilHIAHiiiiiiroii— I  $2S/I00 

AIS/XIOdailywkhheavyTMCproducIstoseekiigcandkIales 
to  kke  over  Is  number  two  poskion  in  ito  ntoioom  Exoelerk 
advancernem  opportunies.  Good  benefis 
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M  POOTOIV  Mt  iMiL 

idOracc  r.  uncon  mtc,  vm  nwHm 
SmdmumeorcA 

(kxnkm  Watts 
Executive  Sesucb 

610  East  BaWmom  Pika 
Poat  Office  Box  905 
Me(la,M  19063 
(215)565-0600 
or  (BOO)  523-7112 


HOME  DELIVER'Y  MANAGER 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  central  New 
Jersey  daily  newspaper  has  resulted  in 
the  addition  to  staff  of  a  home  deliv^ 
manager.  Reporting  to  the  circulation 
manager,  the  position  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  coordination  of  all  home 
delivery  efforts.  Minimum  5  years 
experience  in  home  delivery  with  three 
years  supen/isory  experience.  Must  be 
good  communicator  and  have  proven 
experience  motivating  others.  Generous 
compensation  and  befits.  Send  letter 
and  resume  including  detailed  work  and 
salary  history  to  Box  3570,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Internal  promotions  and  company 
expansion  offer  an  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starting,  people- 
oriented  individual  who  can  handle 
sales,  customer  service,  collections  and 
the  reports  related  to  these  duties.  Will 
supervise  six  people  and  report  to  the 
Circulation  Director.  Good  initiative 
package  and  benefits  program.  Please 
send  resume  to  Edward  M.  Kelley, 
Circulation  Director,  The  Princeton 
Packet,  Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLATION 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
(DISC),  a  leading  vendor  of  software 
and  PC-based  systems  to  the  newspaper 
and  commercial  publishing  industries, 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Installation  Technician. 
Applicants  should  demonstrate  know- 
Mge  of  the  theory,  use,  functions  and 
technical  aspects  of  computer  publish¬ 
ing  software  and  systems.  Knowledge  of 
personal  computers,  networks  and  MS/ 
DOS  a  plus. 

Applicants  should  also  have  a  strong 
bktkground  in  serving  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  position  requires  extensive  travel. 
DISC  offers  competitive  salaries,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow. 

No  telephone  applications,  please. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

DISC  Executive  Services 
9901  Derby  Lane 

Westchester,  I L  60153 


DATA  PROCESSING 

Major  metropolitan  daily  seeks  editor  to 
work  in  three  person  systems  office. 
Experience  with  Sll’s  System/55  and 
with  Macintoshes  required.  Extensive 
programming  and  color  technology 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  or 
call  Tara  Stevens,  Newsroom  Person¬ 
nel,  San  Francisco,  CA  94120,  (415) 
777-7895.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

THE  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT,  a 
KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspaper  located  in 
North  Florida,  seeks  a  production 
system  manager  with  experience  in 
ATEX  front  end  systems.  Will  also  be 
responsible  for  Harris  8300  Ad  Display 
systems  and  two  Monotype  Lasercomp 
typesetters.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  Billy 
Smith,  (904)  599-2297. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  £  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 
EOrrORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER 
Immediate  staff  opening  for  agricultural 
writer-photographer.  Recent  graduate 
to  five  years  experience.  Applicant 
should  have  ag  journalism  d^ree,  or 
journalism  degree  with  agricultural 
background.  Send  resume  to  Duane 
Ross  or  Galen  Hubbs,  High  Plains  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  760,  Dodge  City,  KS 
67801,  or  call  (316)  277-7171. 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
2nd  reporter  to  join  our  award-winning 
staff.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  to:  Ron  Loesch,  Publisher,  PO 
Box  930,  Petersburg,  AK  99833. 

ANNAPOLIS  FREELANCERS  -  Nation- 
al  boating  newspaper  needs  writers  and 
photographers  in  the  Annapolis  area. 
We  ne^  enterprise  photos,  and  news, 
features  and  trend  stories.  Send  query 
and  samples  to  Regional  Editor,  Sound¬ 
ings  Publications,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
CT  06426. 

ARCHIE  COMICS  seeks  new  creative 
writing  talent  for  new  and  existing 
comic  strips.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
comic,  joke  or  syndicated  strip  writer,  or 
if  you  have  the  right  stuff  to  be  one, 
please  send  a  resume  and  creative 
submission  to  Archie  Submissions 
Editor,  325  Fayette  Ave.,  Mamaroneck, 
NY  10543. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
AM  paper  in  veiy  competitive  city  seeks 
take  charge  assistant  city  editor.  Exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  may  apply.  Send  letter, 
resume  to  Berl  Schwartz,  Exec.  Editor, 
York  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial 
Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
AM  in  competitive  metro  DC  news  mark¬ 
et  needs  strong  graphic  layout/design 
leader  with  strong  word  skills  for  copy 
desk.  Must  have  5  to  6  years  layout/ 
editing  experience;  some  management 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  If  you’re  a  journalist  who 
wants  to  go  up  against  the  best  in  the 
profession,  send  Tetter,  resume,  layout 
samples  and  salary  requirements  quick¬ 
ly  to  Jim  Farrell,  Editor,  The  Prince 
George’s  Journal,  9410  Annapolis  Rd., 
Lanham,  MD  20706.  EOE. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers,  owner 
of  two  fast-growing,  full-service  dailies 
in  Chicago  and  the  South  Cook  Ctounty 
suburbs,  is  looking  for  experienced  help 
at  two  key  positions  as  we  expand: 
Business  Editor,  and  /Assistant  Metro 
Editor.  Proven  le^ership  and  assigning 
skills  necessary,  as  are  imagination  and 
drive.  We  are  seeking  the  ambitious  and 
the  dedicated  to  take  part  in  our  growth. 
Write  Michael  J.  Kelly,  Publisher,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Community  Newspapers,  5959 
South  Harlem,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 

JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
MediaUne.  MediaLine  is  the 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
Get  the  best  leads  in  the 
business.  Get  MediaLine. 
For  more  infomurtion,  call: 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 

2156  The  Alemeda.  San  Joee,  CA  95126 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Sought  to  help  lead  staff  of  aggressive 
62,000-circulation  southern  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Offers  opportunity  to  direct 
special  projects.  Editing  experience 
preferred,  but  reporter  seeking  move  to 
management  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  M.E.  Jim  Willis, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Flint  (Ml)  Journal  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  amressive  business  writer 
who  can  handle  wide  ranging  assign¬ 
ments.  Send  resume,  clips,  to  Carl 
Stoddard,  Business  Editor,  The  Flint 
Journal,  200  East  First  Street,  Flint.  Ml 
48502.  EOE. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
The  Record  is  building  New  Jersey’s 
biggest  and  best  news  section.  We’re 
seeking  sophisticated  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  business  reporters  with  proven 
records  of  reporting  and  writing  excel¬ 
lence.  Experience  covering  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry,  the  work  place  and  high 
tech  and  communications  is  particular¬ 
ly  helpful.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary 
and  strong  benefits.  Send  resumes, 
clips,  to  Dan  Shea,  Business  Editor, 
The  Record,  150  River  Street,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  NJ  07601. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers,  owner 
of  two  fast-growing,  full-service  dailies 
in  Chicago  and  the  South  Cook  County 
suburbs,  is  looking  for  experienced  help 
at  two  key  petitions  as  we  expand: 
Business  Editor  and  Assistant  Metro 
Editor.  Proven  leadership  and  assigning 
skills  necessary,  as  are  imagination  and 
drive.  We  are  seeking  the  ambitious  and 
the  dedicated  to  take  part  in  our  growth. 
Write  Michael  J.  Kelly,  Publisher,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Community  Newspapers,  5959 
South  Harlem,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 

CARTOONIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  cartoonist  to  take 
over  from  where  Hy  Rosen  has  left  off 
after  44  years  on  the  job.  The  Times 
Union  is  the  premier  paper  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  district  of  New  York  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  commentator  at  ease  with  local 
and  state  issues  as  much  as  with  the 
nation  and  the  world.  Send  a  nonreturn- 
able  portfolio  of  recent  work  (no  more 
than  24)  along  with  a  resume  and  salary 
histojv  to:  Har^  M.  Rosenfeld,  Editor, 
The  Times  Union,  1  News  Plaza,  Box 
15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Major  California  Bay  area  AM  daily 
seeks  strong  individual  to  direct  the 
gathering  of  city  news.  Applicant  must 
be  motivated,  organized,  possess  strong 
language/writing  skills  and  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  all  levels  of  people.  A  strong 
knowledge  of  the  news  operation  is  a 
must.  Send  resume  to  Box  3593,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  suburban  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  Area  daily.  Take-charge  city 
editor  with  excellent  news  sense,  strong 
language  skills  and  ability  to  teach  and 
motivate  others.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ann  Kellett,  Managing 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

COPYEDITOR  ~  The  Arizona  Republic 
is  seeking  a  skilled,  experienced  copy- 
editor  for  its  news  desk.  Write:  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic, 

Box  1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  paper, 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  person  to 
join  our  news  '.opy  desk  team.  If  you 
can  challe.iga  copy,  check  details  and 
still  see  the  big  picture,  you  may  be  our 
person.  A  strong  background  in  design 
IS  desirable.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Stephanie  Hudson,  The  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced,  diligent  copy  editor 
needed  to  help  bolster  desk  at 
40,000-plus  daily.  We  need  a  proven 
editor  who  is  picky  about  grammar, 
spelling  and  facts  but  can  turn  over 
large  amounts  of  copy  in  short  order. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  editing, 
headline-writing  and  page  layout  sarn¬ 
ies  to:  Bert  Gault,  Assistant  Managing 
ditor,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  NY  13601  by  February  25. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Write  headlines,  design  pages,  select 
and  size  art  at  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
suburban  newspaper.  Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  2-3  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  command  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  familiar  with  A/P  style  and  excel¬ 
lent  spelling.  VDT  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  to:  Ann  Kellett,  Mana^ng 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  on  midsize  daily. 
We  need  solid  editing  and  layout  skills. 
We  need  creativity.  Work  for  progressive 
newspaper,  use  lots  of  color,  and  define 
your  own  specialties  over  time.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  copy  editing 
work  to  Mark  Torinus,  Managing  Editor, 
Janesville  Gazette,  One  South  Parker 
Dr.,  Janesville,  Wl  53545. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wine  Spectator  magazine.  Mini¬ 
mum  2  years’  experience  as  copy  editor 
at  magazine  or  daily  newspaper,  excel¬ 
lent  grammar  and  editing  skills 
required.  Wine  knowledge  and  foreign 
language  preferred.  Resume,  samples, 
salary  history  to:  Jim  Gordon,  Managing 
Editor,  601  Van  Ness  No.  2014,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  filling  a  key  position 
on  its  editorial  staff.  The  candidate  we 
hire  must  have  copy  editing  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper,  skilled  at  writing 
eye-catching  headlines,  layout  abilities 
and  must  be  able  to  produce  pages 
under  deadline  pressure.  We  have 
recently  converted  to  pagination.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  MAC  graphics  definitely  a 
plus.  Submit  application  letter, 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
best  clips  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box 
36300,  Billings,  MT  59107-6300. 
Resumes  must  be  received  no  later  than 
March  6.  EOE  M/F. 

DECISIVE?  AMBITIOUS? 

GREAT  DESIGN  SKILLS? 

Executive  News  Editor 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  paper,  is  looking  for  a  leader  who 
has  superior  news  judgment,  design 
skills,  supervisory  experience  and  a 
desire  to  be  in  a  visible  position  in  one 
of  America’s  top  newsrooms.  You’ll 
supenrise  our  news  desk  and  run  our 
newsroom  at  night  and  on  Saturdays. 
You’ll  steer  and  design  the  daily  and 
Sunday  front  pages.  We  seek  someone 
with  growth  potential.  Benefits  and  pay 
are  competitive  and  northern  Calitor- 
nia’s  lifestyle  and  climate  are  excep¬ 
tional  additionr'l  benefits.  Write  or  call 
Bob  Ryan,  /Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Ridder 
Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95190;  (408) 
920-5091. 

EDITOR  & 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Experienced  person  needed  to  lead 
young,  but  maturing  newsroom  staff  of 
a  family-owned  newspaper.  Paper  is 
located  in  a  county  seat  in  central  Ohio; 
11,000  circulation;  Monday  through 
Friday  PM,  Saturday  AM.  Management 
skills  and  news  leadership  important. 
Ability  to  write  editorials  and  columns 
needed.  Ability  and  desire  to  build  up 
local  and  regional  news  coverage  a 
must.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  history,  clips  and  references  to 
Box  3584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  twice-weekly,  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  in  an  award-winning 
community.  If  you’re  interested  in 
newspapering  on  the  Florida  east  coast, 
please  respond.  Versatility  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  required.  Must  be  able  to 
find  your  way  around  city  hall  and  police 
station;  must  display  skills  with  head¬ 
lines,  page  layout  and  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing;  above  all,  must  be  at  home 
in  the  community.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  references  and  clips  to:  Michael 
Caruso,  Ormond  Beach  Observer,  PO 
Box  695,  Ormond  Beach,  FL  32074. 

EDITOR 

Join  the  senior  management  team  at  our 
newspaper  and  direct  all  news  gather¬ 
ing,  processing. and  presentation  for 
readers  in  22  Central  Illinois  counties. 
We’re  looking  foran  editor  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  responding  effectively  to 
reader  needs;  able  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship,  growth  and  development  for  our 
talented  staff.  The  Herald  &  Review  is 
an  AM  paper  with  43,000  daily, 
56,000  Sunday  circulation.  We  expect 
our  new  editor  to  be  a  main  ingredient 
in  our  future  circulation  growth.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  extensive  newsroom 
management  experience  and  a  strong 
commitment  to.  the  total  newspaper 
marketing  process.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence,  including  salary  requirements  to 
Terri  Kuhle,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box 
311,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 

EDITOR  -  to  edit  and  direct  2  suburban 
Maryland  weekly  ne\Mspapers  with  paid 
circulation  in  a  fiercely  competitive 
market.  Growth  is  our  goal.  A  rewarding 
challenge  for  the  right  experienced 
newsperson  with  management  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  negotiable.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  General 
Manager,  PO  Box  824,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20877. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative,  aggressive  editor 
needed  to  manage  8-person  sports  staff 
for  40,000-plus  daily.  Position  requires 
strong  management,  editing  and  design 
skills  to  direct  a  staff  that  reports  on 
everything  from  Division  I  football, 
basketball  and  hockey  to  summer  youth 
leagues.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  writing,  headline-writing 
and  page  layout  to:  Bert  Gault,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  Watertown,  NY  13601  by 
February  25. 

Experienced  Feature/Religion  Editor 
seeks  position  with  creativity,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Accuracy,  layout  strengths.  Call 
Chuck,  telephone  (405)  23 /-1 936. 

FEATURE  REPORTER  -  Emphasis  is  on 
the  "reporter”  fora  106,000-175,000 
7-day  newspaper  in  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  need  writing  style  plus 
strong  reporting  skills  to  handle  a  gener¬ 
al  assignment  job  in  a  productive 
department.  Send  a  dozen  of  your  best 
clips  along  with  your  resume,  and  a 
letter  telling  us  about  yourself  to 
William  M.  Dowd,  Managing  Editor  - 
Features,  The  times  Union,  Box 
15000,  Albany,  NY  12212.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 
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FAST-GROWING,  weekly  alternative 
city  paper  is  seeking  an  editor.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  story  assignments,  reporting, 
copy  editing,  computerized  page  layout, 
freelance  coordination.  Requires  strong 
managerial  and  creative  skills.  Position 
is  demanding  and  rewarding.  David 
Scott,  The  KC  View,  4747  Troost, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64110,  (816) 
753-7880. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

HEALTHCARE  BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal 
needs  an  enterprising  reporter  to  cover 
medical,  healthcare  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  issues  in  an  active  market.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  daily  newspapers.  This  is  not 
a  soft-features  beat.  Send  resumes  to 
Dominic  Cappa,  718  Arch  St.,  Suite 
6N,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106. 


HIGH-QUALITY  small  daily  seeks  two 
individuals  to  round  out  staff.  Reporter 
to  cover  courthouse  beat.  Photographer 
to  make  our  front  page  shine.  We’re 
experienced  at  being  a  stepping-stone 
for  top-notch  beginners.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  The  Commercial  Review, 
PO  Box  1049,  Portland,  Indiana 
47371. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  AND/OR 
SPORTS  WRITER  with  hard  core  news¬ 
paper  experience  needed  for  Communi¬ 
cations  Manager  position  with  fast 
growing,  dynamic,  people-oriented 
organization  associated  with  “Don't 
Mess  With  Texas"  campaign.  We  want 
journalism,  not  PR.  Ability  to  meet 
deadlines  and  repprting  skills  a  must. 
Job  entails  extensive  news  writing  for 
fast  breaking  bulletins,  news  releases 
and  reports.  Photo  and  media  relations 
skills  a  plus.  IBM  PC  WordPerfect  soft¬ 
ware.  Salary  $30,000  negotiable.  Must 
enjoy  hard  work,  being  creative,  energy. 
Submit  writing  samples,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  M.E.S.,  106  Laurel  Lane, 
Austin,  Texas  78705,  Ph:  (512) 
478-9764.  Job  position  closes  3/10. 
Please  use  above  contact  info.  only. 


Imagine  a  police  beat  for  banks  and 
S&Ls.  Rub  elbows  with  top  Washington 
banking  authorities.  Travel.  Exper¬ 
ienced  editor  for  bi-weekly  national 
newsletter.  Non-smoking  newsroom. 
Send  resume,  five  clips  to  D.  Brown, 
UCG,  4550  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite 
700N,  Bethesda,  MD  20814. 


JOBS  FOR  WRITERS,  EDITORS.  News¬ 
letter  lists  job  openings  in  Northeast, 
Send  SASE  for  free  sample  to  Commu¬ 
nications  Career  Bulletin,  PO  Box 
1078,  West  Hartford,  CT  06107. 


LIFESTYLES  REPORTER 
Maine's  capital  cities  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  excellent  writer  to  write 
feature  stories  for  the  Weekend  Maine 
Living  Section.  This  position  involves 
writing  a  weekly  cover  story  and  other 
features  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
involves  travel  in  Maine  and  New 
England.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  one  year  of  experience  as  a 
reporter  for  a  newspaper,  preferably  a 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  write  creatively; 
handle  complex  stories;  and  come  up 
with  timely  and  interesting  story  ideas. 
Must  be  able  to  work  a  flexible  schedule 
and  work  on  many  projects  at  one  time. 
The  pay  range  is  $17,000  to  $24,000, 
plus  an  excellent  benefits  package.  To 
apply,  send  a  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  four  writing  samples  by 
March  1,  1989  to; 

Vicki  Foster,  Personnel  Manager, 
Kennebec  Journal,  274  Western 
Avenue,  Augusta,  ME  04330. 


JOIN  OUR  aggressive  young  news  team. 
20,000  PM.  Monday-Saturday  located 
in  North  Central,  IL.  Resume  and  clips 
to  J.  McCullough,  News-Tribune,  426 
Second  Street,  La  Salle.  IL  61301. 


Major  metropolitan  daily  seeks  editor  to 
work  in  three  person  systems  office. 
Experience  with  Sll's  System/55  and 
with  Macintoshes  required.  Extensive 
programming  and  color  technology 
experience  prefemed.  Send  resume  or 
call  Tara  Stevens,  Newsroom  Person¬ 
nel,  San  Francisco,  CA  94120,  (415) 
777-7895.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  community  daily  in  Zone  2, 
waterfront/farming  area,  needs  news¬ 
room  leader  to  produce  bright,  dynam¬ 
ic,  interesting  paper!  Variety  of  news¬ 
room  skills  a  must.  Send  resume,  letter, 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY: 

Lifestyles  writer,  small  West  Virgina 
daily.  Layout,  photography,  civics 
reporting  experience  necessary.  Contact 
Charles  A.  Mason,  Editor,  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Register,  200  Main  Street,  Point 
Pleasant,  West  Virginia  25550.  (304) 
675-1333. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Hard-hitting  people  person  to  motivate 
staff  of  nine  editors  and  reporters  at 
twice-weekly  newspaper  that’s  on  the 
move.  Send  resume  to  Jeanne  Tempest, 
Editor,  Derry  News,  PO  Box  307,  Cierry, 
NH  03038. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

This  second-in-command  slot  will  direct 
strong  news  team  for  3-times-a-week 
headed  to  daily.  Layout,  copy  editing 
and  story  development  are  parts  of  this 
key  job  with  'oom  to  grow.  To  apply, 
send  portfolio,  resume,  cover  letter  to 
Smith,  PO  Box  5329,  General  Media, 
Inc.,  Jacksonville,  AR  72076. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  innovative  news 
editor  to  share  the  no.  2  position  in  our 
newsroom.  The  news  editor  will  po^ss 
extremely  strong  design  and  editing 
talents  and  affinity  for  aggressive 
community  journalism  and  a  belief  that 
strong  quality  news  gathering  and 
presentation  make  successful  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  news  editor  will  have  good 
coaching  skills  and  will  manage  9  full¬ 
time  staffers,  up  to  10  part-timers  work 
toward  regional  zoning  and  serve  on  a 
4-member  editorial  board.  The  Globe 
Gazette,  a  7-day  AM  newspaper,  is 
amid  the  retail  and  medical  hub  for 
north  Iowa.  With  more  than  50,000 
households  in  our  area,  our  cost  of 
living  is  low,  our  quality  of  life  is  high 
and  we’re  midway  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Des  Moines.  Midwest  applic¬ 
ants  only.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  to  Bill  Meeker,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Globe  Gazette, 
300  N.  Washington,  Mason  City,  lA 
50401.  Deadline  February  27th. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


POLITICAL  WRITER 
Growing  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
(125,000  daily;  155,000  Sunday) 
seeks  reporter  to  cover  state  politics  in 
Kentucky.  We  want  someone  who  can 
write  gracefully  about  why  the  politi¬ 
cians  are  doing  what  they're  doing  and 
who  can  take  a  strong  role  in  planning 
our  political  coverage.  We  are  in  a 
university  town  with  a  pleasant  lifestyle. 
Clips  and  resume  to  David  Green, 
Projects  Editor,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  Main  &  Midland,  Lexington,  KY 
40507. 

EOE  M/F 


PRESIDENT 

The  Christian  Board  of  Publication,  (a 
Missouri  not-for  profit  Corporation),  the 
publishing  unit  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  is  looking  for  a  CEO 
with  a  long  term  Church  commitment 
(preferably  Disciples  of  Christ),  who; 
has  some  management  experience  in 
merchandising  and  distribution  organi¬ 
zations;  is  an  experienced  leader  and 
can  take  complete  charge;  will  report  to 
a  15  person  Board  of  Directors;  would 
manage  approximately  80  personnel  in 
6  departments  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  This  is 
a  rewarding  job  for  a  dedicated  Christ¬ 
ian  who  can  communicate,  motivate 
and  lead  people.  SEND  RESUME  AND 
SALARY  HISTORY  TO;  Wm  E  Kincaid, 
Chrm,  Search  Committee,  265  Ridge 
Trail  Dr,  Chesterfield,  MO  63017. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  needed  to  super¬ 
vise  two  full-time  reporters  and  16 
correspondents  in  competitive  market 
on  a  mid-sized  daily.  Apply  if  you  have 
good  news  judgment,  story  ideas,  orga¬ 
nization  and  motivation  skills.  Editor 
would  help  set  policy  in  a  progressive 
newsroom.  Send  examples  of  editing/ 
writing  and  resume  to:  Mark  Torinus, 
Janesville  Gazette.  One  South  Parker 
Drive,  Janesville,  Wl  53505. 


REPORTER  -  Aggressive  17,500  daily 
seeks  reporter  who  wants  to  learn  how  to 
do  things  right.  We're  looking  for  a 
reporter  who  wants  to  do  more  than  just 
record  what  happens  at  meetings.  Our 
circulation  is  growing;  the  local 
economy  is  booming.  We're  about  to 
install  a  fantastic  new  computer 
system.  This  is  a  golden  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  individual  with  high  goals. 
Ideal  Candidate  is  now  excelling  on 
weekly  or  smaller  daily.  Send  resume, 
non-returnable  clips  to  Personel  Depart- 
menf.  The  Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  (Carli¬ 
sle,  PA  17013.  No  phone  calls. 


REPORTER,  entre-level  or  experienced, 
needed  by  9,000  circulation  South 
Carolina  award-winning  semi-weekly. 
Send  complete  information  and 
resume,  along  with  salary  needs.  Box 
3597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Globe  Gazette,  a  7-day  AM  in  north 
Iowa,  is  looking  for  a  top>-notch  writer/ 
reporter  who  can  keep  on  top  of  the 
fastest  growing  community  in  Iowa.  The 
successful  candidate  is  comfortable  in 
both  union  halls  and  board  rooms, 
prolific  and  tenacious,  as  well  as  being 
a  good  storyteller.  We  don't  want  re¬ 
corders;  we  want  reporters.  Send 
resume,  references  and  examples  to  Bill 
Meeker,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Globe  Gazette,  300  N.  Washington, 
Mason  City,  lA  50401.  Deadline  Febru¬ 
ary  27th. 


REPORTERS 

20,000  PM  seeks  two  experienced 
reporters  for  town,  city  beats.  Looking 
for  quick  writers  who  know  there’s  life 
beyond  city  hall.  Zone  1  preferred. 
Send  resumes,  clips  to  Sue  Simoneau, 
City  Editor,  Bristol  Press,  99  Main  St., 
Bristol,  CT  06010. 


REPORTER/WRITER 
America’s  leading  publisher  of  credit  & 
debit  card  newsletter  &  magazines 
seeks  an  aggressive  reporter  &  talented 
writer  with  5  yrs.  experience  to  cover 
the  rapidly  growing  fields  of  electronic 
banking  and  credit  card  payment.  We 
are  looking  for  a  general  or  financial 
reporter  who  can  understand  the 
economic  and  competitive  issues  of 
retail  banking  and  payment.  Salary  up 
to  $35,000  depending  on  experience, 
with  review  and  possible  promotion  to 
editorship  in  six  months.  100% 
company  paid  benefits.  Send  resume 
to: 

Faulkner  &  Gray,  Inc. 

Suite  45<J 
118  South  Clinton 
Chicago,  IL  60606 


REPORTER 

Reporter  with  experience  in  hard  news 
and  features  needed  for  fast-growing 
monthly  newspaper  on  professional  and 
amateur  woodworking.  Cover  furniture- 
making,  cabinet  shops,  boat-building 
from  our  waterfront  headquarters  in 
Essex,  CT.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  woodworking  knowledge  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Some 
travel  required.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor,  Wood- 
shop  News,  Soundings  Publications 
Inc.,  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


REPORTER  -  National  boating  news¬ 
paper  seeks  an  enterprising  reporter 
who  wants  a  chance  to  grow  in  a  suppor¬ 
tive  workplace.  We’re  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  gets  a  kick  out  of  tw^ing  with 
words  and  story  angles,  who  enjoys  find¬ 
ing  the  people  and  sto^  possibilities 
behind  the  facts  and  statistics,  and  who 
will  care  as  much  as  we  do  about  boat¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Christine 
Born,  Editorial  Director,  Soundings 
Publications,  Inc.,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
CT  06426. 


REPORTER 

Small  daily  in  northwest  NJ  looking  for 
bright  news  reporter  with  clear,  concise 
writing  style,  good  instincts  and  drive, 
to  help  make  a  good  paper  even  better. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  R.  Bergman,  Editor, 
New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860, 
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INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER/ 
PROJECT  TEAM  LEADER 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking  a  senior  investigative  reporter  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  producing  heird-hitting,  news-oriented,  relevant  proj¬ 
ects. 

This  is  a  hands-on  position,  not  an  editing  job  at  a  desk.  But  the  ideal 
candidate  would  bring  new  energy  and  skills  to  a  team  of  talented  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  and  provide  leadership  to  an  aggressive,  young  staff. 

Clips  must  show  experience  with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Data¬ 
base  and  computer  research  skills  preferred.  Good  writing  skills  essential. 

If  you  are  bogged  in  bureaucracy  at  a  metro  now,  you  may  want  to  look  at 
this  change  of  pace.  We're  a  fast-growing,  70,000  circulation  daily  in  a  vibrant 
arxl  growing  university  and  state  capital  community.  We  are  committed  -  in 
time,  constructive  editing  and  newshde  -  to  investigative  work. 

Top  pay,  superb  opportunity  for  advancement  at  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Send  resume  and  dips  to  Tom  Callinan,  Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  1 20 
E.  Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 
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RETIRING:  My  baby  has  grown  up; 
35-year  old  city  wide  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  by  present  owner  needs  new 
blood  and  guts.  Ideal  for  experienced 
workaholic  with  some  cash.  Good  living 
quarters  optional.  Box  3607,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Mid-south  PM  daily  looking  for  a  sports 
nut  ready  to  move  inside.  Layout,  edit¬ 
ing  and  headwriting  will  be  your  main 
responsibilities.  Your  ambition  will 
determine  the  amount  of  outside  writ¬ 
ing.  Send  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
3583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  University  of  Pittsburg  football 
and  basketball.  Applicants  should  send 
a  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Russ 
Brown,  AME/Sports,  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  34  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA  15230. 

STAFF  ARTIST 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning,  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  artist  to 
join  our  talented  art  department.  We 
offer  a  competive  salary  -  $25,000  to 
$^,000  -  and  one  of  the  most  livable 
big  cities  in  the  country.  (Don’t  let  the 
Twin  Cities'  cold  weather  scare  you 
away.)  If  you  are  a  skilled  illustrator 
excited  by  the  new  Macintosh  technolo¬ 
gy,  please  respond.  Knowledge  of 
MacDraw  II,  Quark  Xpress,  info 
graphics,  design,  typography  are  all 
puses.  If  you  are  the  talent  we're  look¬ 
ing  tor,  please  send  letter  (no  calls, 
please),  sample  disk  (if  available)  and 
resume  to  Stacy  Sweat,  Art  Director, 
Pioneer  Press  Disptach,  345  Cedar 
Street,  St  Paul,  MN  55101.  EOE. 

The  Bradenton  Herald,  a  daily  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapp'  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Roriija,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
business  reporter  to  join  an  aggressive 
business  department.  We're  on  a  dead¬ 
line.  Send  clips,  and  resumes  to  Steve 
Gitt,  Business  Editor,  The  Bradenton 
Herald,  102  Manatee  Avenue  West, 
Bradenton,  FL  34205. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

THE  MEDINA  COUNTY  GAZETTE  seeks 
a  reporter,  who  has  a  knack  for  enter¬ 
prise  work,  to  cover  business.  The 
Gazette  is  a  16,000-circulation  daily 
with  a  young,  ag^essive  reporting  staff. 
The  pay  won't  put  you  in  a  BMW,  but 
the  working  environment  is  A-1.  A  great 
opportunity  for  a  recent  grad  or  person 
with  a  couple  years  experience  who 
wants  to  wo^  at  a  newspaper  where  his/ 
her  abilities  will  be  put  to  the  test.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  best  work  to:  Harlan  Spector,  City 
Editor,  Medina  County  Gazette,  885  W. 
Liberty  St.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  is  looking 
for  candidates  for  bureau  chief  and 
assistant  bureau  chief  pmitions  in  its 
local  news  operation.  Applicants  should 
have  at  least  two  years  of  editing  ex|!eri- 
ence,  be  convinced  of  the  importonce  of 
covering  local  news  and  have  an  instinct 
for  competition.  Applicants  from  New 
England  will  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion.  If  you  think  you’ve  got  what  it 
takes  to  run  a  bureau  of  up  to  20  repor¬ 
ters  and  correspondents,  write  Metro 
Editor  Henry  Scott,  The  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  285  Bread  St.,  Hartford,  CT 
06115. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  LEADER,  a  growing 
award-winning  weekly  newspaper  of 
120,0(X)  circulation  serving  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  N.C.,  is  seeking 
experienced  reporters,  copy  editors  and 
photographers.  Journalism  degree 
preferred.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you're  qualified,  want  to  live  in 
an  attractive  southern  city  near  beaches 
and  mountain  skiing,  send  resume, 
clips  and  layout  samples  to  Julie  Britt 
Burgess,  Editor,  PO  Box  30486,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28230. 


THE  MERIDIAN  STAR,  Mississippi's 
general  excellence  award-winner,  is 
looking  for  2  copy  desk  people  with  the 
language  and  design  strengths  we 
require.  We  offer  competitive  salary,  the 
Sunbelt  and  ->  challenge  to  excellence 
on  a  25,000  circulation  daily.  Send 
resume,  references  and  layout  samples 
to  Burl  Denson,  News  Editor,  The  Meri¬ 
dian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS 
39301.  (601)  693-1551. 


WANTED:  reporter/photographer  for 
north  central  Ohio  weekly.  Must  be  a 
self-starter  with  darkroom  skills.  Reoly 
to  PO  Box  339,  Grove  City,  OH  43123. 

WANTED:  Top-notch  copy  editor/page 
designer  to  join  aggressive  sports 
department  of  SE  Wisconsin  AM  daily. 
Aspiring  writers/columnists  need  not 
apply. 

The  successful  candidate  will  help  push 
our  sports  section  to  a  higher  level  of 
excellence  through  his/her  creativity 
with  page  design,  headlines,  and  the 
use  or  color,  photos  and  graphics. 
Familiarity  with  pagination  a  plus,  but 
we’ll  train  the  ri^t  person. 

Applicants  should  submit  resume  and 
three  samples  of  page  design  by  March 
3  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
JOURNAL  TIMES 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WEEKEND  NEWS  EDITOR 
For  60,000  zone  1  daily.  Must  have 
imagination,  enthusiasm,  solid  news 
judgment  and  experience  to  handle 
page  one  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  AM 
editions.  $645/week.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  3603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  L(X}KING  for  a  replacement  for 
a  superb  copy  editor  who  left  to  go  to  a 
larg^  newspaper.  We  are  a  northeast 
Ohio  PM,  95,000  daily  and  145,000 
Sunday.  If  you  possess  the  skills  and 
talent  to  become  a  versatile  addition  to 
a  10-member  universal  copy  desk, 
please  send  a  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


WE  NEED  A  NEWS  EDITOR  -  with 
experience  and  a  “feeling”  for  quality 
community  journalism  who  would  like 
to  be  editor  of  our  award-winning 
community  newspaper  with  9,000  paid 
circulation.  Furnish  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  educational  background 
and  experience.  Tell  us  the  salary  you 
require.  Box  3595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

NEW  RAIL-TRAVEL  magazine  needs 
freelance  material  -  destination  stories 
and  traveler-oriented  articles.  Will  also 
buy  black-and-white  photos.  Submis¬ 
sions,  quieries  to:  POP,  PO  Box  10396, 
Glendale,  CA  91209-0396. 

_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/TRAINING 

Are  you  at  a  suburban  weekly  or  small 
daily  newspaper  selling  against  a  major 
metro  newspaper  and  asking  yourself,  is 
your  marketing  data  doing  everything  it 
can  for  you?  Can  you  identify  your 
product  strengths  and  weaknesses  -  and 
know  where  you  want  to  go  to  get  more 
from  your  market?  Has  your  rate  card 
been  seriously  looked  at  and  changed  to 
reflect  your  paper’s  strengths? 

If  you  answered  no  to  any  or  all  of 
these  questions,  we  can  help.  Our  30 
plus  years  newspaper  experience  in 
sales,  marketing  and  training,  can  help 
you  to  increase  sales  -  and  generate 
more  revenue.  We'll  analyze  your  mark¬ 
eting  information  -  from  rate  cards  to 
survey  data  to  promotional  pieces.  We’ll 
make  recommendations  on  all  of  these 
points.  Plus,  we'll  then  train  your  staff 
to  sell  newspaper  advertising  as  you 
want  it  sold. 

For  further  information  write  today! 

Box  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buy 

the  E&P 
Market  Guide 
for  latest 
marketing 
facts. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  TECHNICIAN 
For  repair  and  preventive  maintenance 
of  computer,  typesetter  and  related 
electronic  equipment.  Requires  mini¬ 
mum  equivalent  of  two  years  college 
electronics  plus  one  year  related  work 
experiece,  preferably  with  a  newspaper. 
Send  your  resume  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Lesher  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO  Box 
739,  Merced,  CA  95341. 


MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 

GMA  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified  Field  Service 
Representative  responsible  for  the  training  of  personnel  on 
mailroom  inserting  equipment.  Individual  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  operation  of  high  speed  inserting  equipment.  Growth 
opportunities  and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 

GMA 

934  Marcon  Boulevard 
Allentown,  PA  18103. 


COMPOSING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  to  fill  a  key 
position  in  our  production  operation. 
Position  repdrts  directly  to  the 
Publisher.  Responsibilities  include 
photocomposition,  camera  and  system 
maintenance.  Background  needed  in 
composing/camera.  Familiarity  with 
Hastech  pagination  system  a  plus.  Must 
possess  strong  organizational  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  display  strong  desire  to 
succeed.  Don't  miss  this  oppeffunity  to 
join  a  dynamic  organization  with  ample 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Bob  Derr- 
Publisher,  The  Courier-Tribune,  PO  Box 
340,  Asheboro,  NC  27204,  or  call 
(919)  625-2101. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  hands- 
on,  team-oriented  operations  manager 
in  brand  new  plant  in  expanding  north¬ 
ern  California  coastal  community. 
Direct  responsibilities  for  press, 
composing,  computers,  cameras  and 
distribution.  3  to  5  years  experience 
preferred.  People  management  and 
leadership  skills  a  must,  (food  pay  and 
even  better  fringe  benefits.  Send  your 
resume,  references  and  professional 
goals  to  Box  3561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Have  15-unit  Goss  Urbanite.  Need  head 
pressman  experienced  with  USA  Today 
to  assume  foreman  responsibilites. 
Send  resume  to  Kyle  Dantzler,  Box 
5546,  Arlington,  TX  76005. 

MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  (ocated  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 

Need  night  camera  room  foreman. 
Experienced  with  USA  Today.  Some 
commercial  work.  Send  resume  to  Kyje 
Dantzler,  Box  5546,  Arlington,  TX 
76005. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
The  Quincy,  Illinois  Herald-Whig,  a 
30,000  daily,  is  interviewing  for  a 
competent  state-of-the-art  production 
manager  who  knows  production  from 
the  press  room  to  the  computer  room. 
Must  be  a  proven  manager  who  leads 
staff  by  example  and  by  motivation. 
This  is  a  once  in  a  career  opportunity 
with  the  excellent  salary,  fringes,  work 
environment  and  community.  Please 
send  resume  to:  James  W.  Collins,  PO 
Box  10,  Newton,  NJ  07860. 


PRESS/CAMERA  MANAGER 
The  Concord  Monitor  has  invested  in 
new  press  technology  and  a  new  facility. 
Now  we  need  the  right  press  manager  to 
achieve  the  quality  printing  we  expect. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  press 
manager  with  people  skills  and 
commitment  to  quality.  We  will  pay  for 
proven  talent.  Join  our  award-winning 
newspaper  in  New  Hampshire’s  capital 
city  (22,000  circulation).  Send  resume 
to  Charles  Vincent,  General  Manager, 
Concord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St., 
Concord,  NH  03301. 

Newspaper  editors 
find  advertisements 
in  E&P  more  helpfui  - 
at  least  six  times 
more  than  any  other 
publication! 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRESSMAN  WANTED  for  4-unit  Goss 
Community  Press.  We  are  a  9,000 
circulation  semi-weekly  and  a  5,000 
circulation  semi-weekly  in  a  major 
university  town.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  expected.  Our 
area  is  an  excellent  place  to  call  home. 
Box  3596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


What  you  really  value  is 
what  you  miss,  not  what 
you  have. 

Jorge  Luis  Borges 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION/RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 
Mid-sized  morning  newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  for  experienced 
promotion/research  director.  Must  have 
BA  in  marketing,  advertising  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  with  five  years  research/promotion 
experience  and  have  the  ability  to 
supervise,  create,  plan,  handle 
community  affairs,  etc.  Strong  verbal 
and  written  communications  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  compensation  and 
fringe  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  OH 
44328,  Attn:  B.  Dean.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  (^lif.  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ACCOUNT  EXECS 
Leading  national  high  tech  PR  firm 
seeks  senior  account  executives  for 
both  East  and  West  Coast  offices.  Three 
to  five  years  experience.  Journalism 
background  essential;  technology  back¬ 
ground  desired.  Agency  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Miller  Communi¬ 
cations,  Department  A,  607  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CEO/GM/ADV.  DIR.  with  over  18  years 
experience  in  small-  to  medium-sized 
dailies,  paid  and  free  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  T.M.C.  products  seeks  a  new 
challenge  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Extensive 
marketing  and  advertising  background. 
Currently  employed.  Dave  Ruscetta, 
(203)  877-8727. 


Publisher/GM/COO  with  solid  track 
record  of  success  seeks  relocation  to 
medium  or  small  market.  I  am  an 
aggressive  hands-on  manager  who  can 
motivate,  lead  &  train  your  staff  to  new 
levels  of  success.  A  common  sense, 
stable,  community  involved  executive. 
Box  3575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher/GM  with  30  yrs  experience  up 
through  the  ranks.  Available  soon  due  to 
buyout.  Hamrick  (504)  624-5377. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/GENERAL  MANGER 
Twenty  years  local,  regional,  national 
and  international  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Sales,  account 
management,  layout,  copy  writing, 
special  features,  telemarketing  and 
customer  senrice  experience.  Versatile 
professional  prefers  ^lifornia,  Arizona, 
Nevada  area.  Box  3611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I'm  looking  to  invest  in  a  warm  (hot) 
climate  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
as  a  working  partner... or  as  a  display 
advertising  sales  person  only,  for  5  to  8 
years,  until  retirement.  I've  over  31 
quality  years  of  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience.  Box  3615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


I  need  diversified  tips  on  Editorial 
Cartooning.  Write:  Rich  Hanlon,  5460 
Burgess,  Sylvania,  OH  43560. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  well  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


0jW 

ANRA 


POSmONS  WANTED 

aRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  seeks  NEW 
job.  Ready  to  relocate.  ExMrience  with 
4,000  Kansas  daily,  8,000  North  Dako¬ 
ta  daily,  12,0OO  Oklahoma  daily.  Gene 
Ellis  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Circulation  Director  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strong  manager  with  experience 
in  sales,  computerization,  and  budget¬ 
ing.  Good  people  person.  Box  3609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSULTING 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Twenty  years  top-level  financial 
management  experience  major  metro 
dailies,  broadcasting.  Available  short/ 
long  term  assignment.  Box  3554, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTSWRITER, 
28,  with  5  years  experience  on  North 
Carolina  daily  seeks  new  position.  Have 
extensively  covered  ACC,  golf  and  preps 
as  well  as  writing  regular  columns. 
Contact  Kevin  Brafford  at  (704) 
246-5614. 


Currently  employed  award-winning 
writer,  with  experience  in  sports,  enter¬ 
tainment,  features  and  news,  seeks  new 
challenges  and  an  opportunity  to  grow 
with  any  medium-market  publication  in 
the  country.  Reply  Box  3586,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  -  films, 
theater,  ballet,  classical,  jazz  and  musi¬ 
cal  shows,  no  rock.  Columbia  J-Schooi 
Grad.  25  years  with  dailies.  Formerly 
with  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  (617)  364-5150  or  write, 
William  Nazzaro,  760  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 


REPORTER  (12  years),  columnist  and 
editorial  writer  (10  years),  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  (11  years),  and 
the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Box  3587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSmONS  WANTED 


REPORTER,  working  for  a  daily  in  Zone 
5,  is  on  the  prowl  for  a  more  challenging 
position.  I  have  experience  covering 
government,  education  and  features.  1 
also  take  pictures,  do  l^ut  and  edit.  I 
am  looking  for  a  job  in  Zone  5.  Write  to 
Box  3610,  Editor  &  Publisher,  to 
contact  me. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Hard-working  writer  with  three  years  of 
top-level  undergraduate  experience 
covering  Pistons,  Mich.  St.  football  and 
basketball  with  investigative  experience 
looking  for  work  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  5. 
Background  includes  two  professional 
internships,  magazine  writing  and  16 
months  at  80,0(10  daily.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  B.  Kourtakis  7113  M-78  #A4  E. 
Lansing,  Ml  48823. 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE? 
Six-year  sports  editor  with  strong  writing 
and  slot  skills  seeks  position  with 
aggressive  daily  on  East  Coast.  Have 
experience  from  preps  to  pros.  Someday 
I'll  get  my  break.  Maybe  it  will  be  with 
your  paper.  Box  3612,  Editor  & 
Kiblisher. 


Writer/editor  with  5  years  experience 
seeks  public  info  position.  Versatile, 
curious,  enthusiastic.  Publications, 
speeches,  media  relations.  Cheryl 
Cohen,  1152  Hampshire  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94110. 


FREELANCE 


SPRING  TRAINING!!! 
Free-lance  Photographer  with  extensive 
sports  background  will  be  in  Florida  for 
baseball's  spring  training.  With  the 
right  equipment,  attitude  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  will  provide  your  publication 
with  quality  images  at  fair  rates.  A 
professional  news  photographer  with 
national  and  regional  awards,  I  guaran¬ 
tee  my  work.  If  interested,  please 
contact  Richard  Messina  at  (203) 
827-1075.  Thanks. 


PAGINATION 


PAGINATOR  with  extensive  newsroom 
experience  seeks  position  offering  crea¬ 
tivity,  increased  responsibility,  profes¬ 
sional  environment,  and  a  blace  to 
settle  down.  Box  3588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Anxious  To  Learn!  Recent  grad  looking 
for  entry  level  opportunity  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  publication  production  field  in 
Greater  Boston  area.  Willing  to  work. 
Bilingual  (English/Greek)  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Seriously  committed  to 
succeeding  in  this  field.  Box  3614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Reaching  readers  in  the  1990s 


By  Jennie  Buckner 

We  are  Jiving  in  very  important 
times  in  the  lives  of  our  newspapers. 
How  editors  edit  them,  our  ability  to 
touch  readers  with  them  —  those 
things  may  never  matter  more. 

I’m  really  pleased  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  is  interested  in 
the  challenges  facing  editors.  It  is 
going  to  take  everyone  —  from  press¬ 
room  workers  to  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  to  advertising  executives  —  car¬ 
ing  about  readers  as  never  before. 

I  hope  to  convince  you  that  for  our 
industry  to  prosper  —  maybe  for 
some  papers  even  to  survive  — every¬ 
one  will  need  to  clamor  even  louder 
for  editorial  quality;  just  as  loudly  as 
any  editor.  For  quality  will  never  mat¬ 
ter  more. 

I  should  like  to  persuade  you  to 
work  even  more  creatively  with  edi¬ 
tors  to  develop  new  reader-focused 
products.  Creativity  and  innovation 
will  never  matter  more. 

Teamwork  will  never  matter  more, 
so  I  should  like  to  urge  all  of  you  to 
help  our  sometimes  divided  industry 
get  beyond  the  interdepartmental 
conflicts  that  can  bog  us  down. 

Quality,  creativity,  innovation. 


(Buckner,  managing  editor  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  was  recently 
promoted  to  vice  president/news, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  The  above  is 
excerpted  from  a  speech  she  gave  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives.) 


uaoNnNMoa  Moud 

S/W3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNeivs 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  I 

- - 1 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  201 0,  Australia 
I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


LCity. 
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_State_ 


_Zip_ 


teamwork  will  all  be  crucial  if  we  are 
going  to  reach  more  readers  and 
improve  our  hold  on  the  ones  we  have 
got. 

Of  course  readers  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  your  business  is  built. 
Without  them,  quite  obviously,  we 
have  nothing  to  offer  advertisers. 

We  are  vulnerable  on  the  reader 
front,  and  we  are  sure  to  become 
more  so  as  young  people  without 
strong  newspaper  affinity  continue  to 
ignore  us,  and  as  more  pressured, 
two-career  households  find  they 
simply  haven’t  the  time  for  us. 


I  should  like  to  focus  on  five  areas 
where  newspapers  should  be  turning 
up  the  creativity.  I  would  maintain: 

•  We  do  not  have  to  be  so  dull.  We 
can  banish  dullness. 

•  We  do  not  have  to  be  a  take-us- 
or-leave-us  product.  We  can  become 
more  useful,  more  essential,  more 
meaningful.  We  can  provide  truly 
relevant  reporting.  We  can  become 
better  explainers  of  the  how  and  why. 

•  We  do  not  have  to  be  long- 
winded.  We  can  encourage  more 
information-packing  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers  and  edit  for  the  too-busy  reader. 


You  know,  I  think  some  editors  and  reporters  need 
to  get  over  being  embarrassed  about  being  partiy  in 
the  entertainment  business. 


Adding  to  those  two  big  problems 
are  other  changes  we  will  continue  to 
face  in  the  ’90s:  a  decline  in  educa¬ 
tion;  the  leveling  off  of  affluence, 
mobility,  and  decreasing  community 
affiliation.  All  of  these,  of  course, 
hurt  readership. 

Editors  are  up  against  some  diffi¬ 
cult  demographic  shifts  and  we  need 
your  help  —  a  thought  I  suspect  some 
of  you  have  had  yourselves. 

The  number  of  people  who  read 
what  we  offer  them  daily  has  dropped 
dramatically  since  I  got  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  back  in  1969  —  from 
73%  then  to  around  54%  today  —  and 
there  are  the  younger  readers.  In 
1969,  60%  of  the  18-29  crowd  read  a 
paper  yesterday.  Now  only  33%  of 
that  group  do  so. 

There  is  this  reminder  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau:  Of 
the  people  who  did  not  read  a  newspa¬ 
per  today,  25%  actually  did  have  a 
paper  delivered  to  their  homes. 

So  do  these  disheartening  numbers 
have  to  add  up  to  a  dying  industry?  I 
don’t  think  so. 

Are  there  things  editors  can  do  in 
the  1990s  to  change  the  equation?  I’m 
absolutely  convinced  of  it. 

Editors  who  put  out  excellent, 
reader-oriented  newspapers,  editors 
who  work  hard  at  understanding  and 
appreciating  their  audiences,  can 
make  a  big  difference.  Editors  who 
work  with  you  to  create  new  sections 
or  pages  that  are  really  relevant,  edi¬ 
tors  who  are  not  afraid  of  change,  can 
offer  us  the  innovation  our  industry 
needs. 


•  We  do  not  have  to  be  so  narrow 
in  our  definitions  of  news.  We  can 
redefine  beats  to  match  reader  inter¬ 
ests  and  a  changing  world. 

•  We  do  not  have  to  be  so  distant. 
We  can  connect  with  readers. 

First,  the  dullness  demon. 

You  know,  I  think  some  editors  and 
reporters  need  to  get  over  being 
embarrassed  about  being  partly  in  the 
entertainment  business.  They  need  to 
understand  that  being  interesting 
does  not  necessarily  mean  being 
frivolous  or  trivial.  It  does  not  mean 
they  stop  doing  important  stories. 

Editors  need  to  get  on  with  learning 
much  more  about  the  art  of  engaging 
readers  skillfully,  entertaining  them 
in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense  in 
everything  we  do. 

Thankfully,  many  papers  are  now 
putting  added  emphasis  on  their  writ¬ 
ing.  Some  are  hiring  writing  coaches. 
Some  are  giving  weekly  cash 
bonuses.  Others  are  simply  encour¬ 
aging  their  staffs  to  take  more 
chances,  to  loosen  up,  to  stretch. 

Having  impact,  of  course,  is  not 
just  the  words  we  write,  it  is  about 
how  we  look,  too. 

We  live  in  a  visually  sophisticated 
world  and  our  papers  have  to  compete 
with  television  and  slick  magazines. 
Our  color  must  be  as  crisp  as  theirs, 
our  graphics  as  strong.  You  tell  me  if 
you  think  most  of  our  papers  are  pro¬ 
viding  that,  or  ask  your  advertisers. 

Of  course  wonderful  writing  and 
great  graphics  are  far  from  enough. 
Style  alone  will  not  do  it.  We  have  got 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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I’m  thinking  about  applying  for  a  minority 
internship  at  The  Associated  Press  •  Am  I  eligible 
if  I’m  Asian?  •  American  Indian?  •  Black?  • 


Hispanic?  •  Will  me{  paid?  •  Will  I  report  from  the 


field? 


learn?  •  Do  I  h 


'  Do  I  hPw  (Sj^o  gWa  t 


1^ 


me 


to  gefa  byline  on  a 


1 

il  storv?  •  Will  I  have  a  shot  at  i 


national  story?  •  wrll  I  have  a  shot  at  a  regular  job 
as  part  of  AP’s  New  World  of  News?  •  The 
answer  is  easy  to  find. 


Just  ask  Jack  C.  Stokes,  Director  of  Recruiting  at  The 
Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020-1666.  He  has  THE  answer. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

The  New  World  of  News. 


THE  THINKER 

Joe  Shields  thinks  this  ad  is  unnecessary.  The  has  a  sense  of  commitment  Ask  a  question  and  you 

reco^tion  is  nice,  he  says,  but  lots  of  people  at  The  get  a  well  thought-out  formulated,  complete  answer” 
Pittsburgh  Press  are  no  different— they  do  their  jobs  Shields  attacks  a  problem  by  breaking  it  down 

and  do  ^em  well.  into  smaller  problems.  Then  he  methodically  solves 

Shields  is  a  systems  analyst  he  figures  out  how  each  one.  Anything  short  of  total  quality  simply 
computers  can  be  used  to  increase  production  and  won’t  do.  “With  computers  you  can’t  just  be  close’’ 

efficiency.  He  has  eliminated  old-fashioned  ledger  says  Shields.  “You  have  to  be  exact — and  then  you 

books  for  newsprint  accounting  and  analyzed  and  can  really  see  results!’ 

designed  a  zon^  delivery  system  for  circulation.  Joe  Shields.  Precise.  A  problem-solver  A 

“If  he  has  to  be  here  14  hours  to  do  something,  thinker  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps 
he’ll  do  iC  says  assistant  controller  Rob  Rounce.  “He  Howard  Newspapers. 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

“  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


